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Library .Extension 


E. A. Birge, trustee Madison (Wis.) public 
library 


III 
(Conclusion) 
Real aim and purpose of the library 


I can not close this rambling sketch 
of methods of library extension without 
recurring to the thought with which I 
began and adding a few words regard- 
ing what seems to me to be the true 
spirit and temper of the public library. 
This spirit we are not only tempted to 
lose in our routine work, but in these 
strenuous days, when we are employing 
the methods of business to push the cir- 
culation of our books and perhaps to 
some extent employing the terms of 
business in describing our methods and 
results, we are doubly apt to lose sight 
of the real aim and purpose of the li- 
brary. I think that a similar unfortu- 
nate result may possibly be caused by 
some of the best things which we un- 
dertake. We are associating our work 
closely with the public schools and with 
this work I have a peculiarly hearty 
sympathy; yet I should feel it a great 
injury to the library's influence if it 
should come to be felt that the library is 
a part of the public school system. So, 
too, we speak of library extension, of li- 
brary missionary work; these phrases 
exactly describe certain aspects of our 
work, yet it must be remembered that 
ours is not in the least the spirit of uni- 
versity extension, nor is it the spirit of 
the reformer. 

We can not remind ourselves too fre- 
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quently that the fundamental purpose 
of good books and so of the library 
which possesses them, is to give pleasure, 
and that the library ought to be more 
closely and peculiarly associated with 
pleasure than any other institution sup- 
ported by the public. We Americans 
may not take our pleasures sadly, but I 
think we are somewhat too apt to jus- 
tify them in terms of political economy. 
Even our parks and pleasure grounds 
seem in the thought of some to need a 
sanitary justification for their existence, 
as though the pleasure which they give 
to the public were not in itself more than 
a sufficient reason. So it is with the li- 
brary. We are apt to dwell on the edu- 
cational features of library work and to 
push those into the foreground, empha- 
sizing the technical and practical ad- 
vantages which flow from them. This 
is wholly right and on another occasion, 
or before another audience, I should be 
the first to urge them; but tonight, 
speaking to librarians, to you who have 
heard reform and education preached 
times without number, I must close with 
a word on your highest privilege—I will 
not call it dutv—speaking as to those 
who are especially intrusted with the ad- 
ministration for the world of its greatest 
wealth, the treasures of books. After 
we have said all that may be said about 
library extension, distribution of funds, 
percentages of circulation, educational 
facilities, there still remains the final 
word that the first and highest business 
of the public library is to cultivate a 
love for literature and to circulate liter- 
ature among its patrons, and that the 
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first and most distinctive quality of lit- 
erature is that it gives pleasure. True, it 
teaches-us the secrets of life; it guides 
us in perplexity; it consoles us in trou- 
bles; it inspires us in the face of the 
problems and the difficulties of life. 
But the literature which thus influences 
us does so because it appeals to us, be- 
cause it gives us pleasure. 

This is the. aspect of library work 
which I would always keep in my heart, 
though I certainly would not be always 
talking about it. I would develop the 
educational work of the library, through 
the schools, through technical libraries, 
through the reference room, but I would 
have the administration of the library 
always feel that these activities are sub- 
ordinate rather than central, that the 
main work of the library is to bring lit- 
erature to its readers, so that the in- 
spiring influences of letters may be- 
come a part of their lives. No library 
can succeed in this highest function 
whose temper and aspect is that of la- 
bor of reform, or even that of educa- 
tion. 

Holding this belief, I am not going 
to join with those who attempt to jus- 
tify the fondness of the public for fic- 
tion, for it seems to me a desire which 
needs no justification. I am, indeed, 
glad when a man of prominence and 
influence, like John Morley, speaks out 
plainly and clearly for the reading of 
fiction, since so many people are in- 
clined to condemn it. Iam in hearty 
sympathy with the efforts of librarians 
to direct the thoughts of their readers 
toward other and higher forms of letters 
than current novels, yet, after all is 
said, there is to my mind no need of 
justifying the affection with which the 
public regards fiction. Life for most of 
us is sufficiently dull and colorless. The 
workday aspect of the world is always 
with us and oppresses us. For the 
average man and woman, whose educa- 
tion has necessarily been limited, whose 
imagination has lacked all wider oppor- 
tunity for cultivation, the easiest escape 
from the cares of daily life, from the 
depressing monotony of daily routine, 
will be through the avenue which is 
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opened by the story, the people’s road 
out of a care-filled life, ever since the 
days of the Arabian Nights. Such read- 
ers as these desire fiction and ought to 
have it. If their imagination can be 
cultivated to the point of reaching sim- 
ilar freedom from care through poetry, 
through the drama, or through any of 
the higher forms of literature, so much 
the better. It should be the function 
of the library to show them that litera- 
ture affords other means of relief from 
routine than that which fiction offers. 
Yet to fiction in some of its forms we 
all return when wearied or worried by 
the cares of daily life; and we should 
recognize that for the majority of busy- 
men and women it is not only the nat- 
ural refuge, but perhaps the best refuge 
from these cares. The librarian should 
always remember that his message is to 
men and women cramped by toils and 
narrowed by routine, ever seeking, often 
blindly and ignorantly, but yet ever 
seeking some way out of this trouble- 
some world, which we so wrongly call 
the world of fact, into that larger realm 
which is the more truly ours because it 
is our creation and that of our fellows. 
This wider world, in its friendliness and 
homelikeness, the library must repre- 
sent. All of the traveled roads of daily 
life must lead to it, but none of their 
ruts must enter it. 

When our Lord attempted to teach 
his disciples the use of wealth he could 
find no better advice to give them than 
that they should by means of it make to 
themselves friends. In our use, as libra- 
rians, of that portion of the community’s 
wealth which comes into our hands we 
shall do well to take heed to this advice. 
We should so use the money intrusted 
to us as to introduce our readers to the 
friendship of authors and their books. 
The great men of letters—Shakespeare 
and Milton, Tennyson and Browning, 
Addison and Arnold, are waiting to 
become their friends, and it is our busi- 
ness to bring them together. Yet we 
should by no means construe it as our 
exclusive work or even as our peculiar 
duty to introduce our readers to the 
friendship of these greatest men. There 
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are countless other names in letters— 
names whose fame is less, and indeed 
may be but small, which are friendly 
names and whose friendship may be all 
the dearer because they are not too far 
removed from the reader by the great- 
ness of their genius. This broad and 
catholic friendship of books the libra- 
rian must himself possess and he must 
inspire it in readers. He must make 
them find the library a place where 
they may learn to know these closest 
and dearest friends, may meet them 
and enjoy their companionship. There 
they aré at home, and there, thank 
God, we too may be at home. Old and 
young, rich and poor, wise and simple, 
men and women and children, there we 
may meet new friends on kindly and fa- 
miliar terms and widen our thoughts as 
we learn of their wisdom and their wit. 
Still better, there we may renew our 
acquaintance with old friends and feel 
the contracted horizon of our lives 
again enlarge as we meet them once 
more. New friends and old, they all 
greet us with an assured welcome and 
yield us the best which they can give, 
or we receive. They greet us not as 
teachers but as friends, and we come to 
them not to learn lessons but to be 
with them for a little while and to live 
with them that larger and truer life 
which their presence creates for us. 
These friendships of books it is the 
privilege of the librarian to knit. These 
books, these embodied souls of men, he 
must make a living part of the commu- 
nity which he serves. Thus only can 
the library perform its high and noble 
duty of helping men to live, “not by 
bread alone, but by every word of God,” 
who, through good books, has been 
speaking to the generations of men not 
only for their instruction but even more 
for their delight. 


The books notes of the Springfield city 
library bulletin are highly commendable, 
being exceedingly well written. They 
give a clear, impartial appraisal of many 
of the important books each month and 
are full enough to forma basis for judging, 
something that most books notes do not. 
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Cataloging Queries on L. C. Cards 
J. C. M. Hanson, Library of congress 


With the permission of Mr Rowell the 
following letter from him with accom- 
panying answer is herewith submitted to 
Puscic Lisraries. It is an illustration 
of the kind of questions which come up 
very frequently in connection with the 
distribution of the Library of congress 
printed cards. It is hoped that the 
occasional publication of similar corre- 
spondence may be of assistance to the 
libraries which are attempting to use 
these cards. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 
Dear Mr Hanson: 

... If I write you from time to time 
regarding your customs (sometimes at the insti- 
gation of my head cataloger) it will be in order 
to definitely understand and find out your care- 
fully considered and matured decision as to 
special cases or forms, so that we may be con- 
sistent with the printed cards received from the 
Exe; 

Queries 

1 Do you intend hereafter regularly to ital- 
icize official headings? e. g., United States. De- 
partment of state. 

2 We are inclined to differwith you regard- 
ing manner of writing full names, e. g., 

Miller, Wilhelm, i.e. (Johann Friedrich) 
Wilhelm. 

Miller, (Johann Friedrich) Wilhelm. See 
Miller, Wilhelm, z. ¢. (Johann Friedrich) 
Wilhelm. 

We should preferthe second style of entry (first 
part) with reference from the first style; and for 
the important reason,among others, that in all the 
longer names (and they are numerous) it almost 
always takes two top lines—the most conspicu- 
ous and valuable on the card. We prefer 
Miller, Wilhelm. See Miiller, (Johann Fried- 
rich) Wilhelm. 

3 Weare extremely anxious to learn if you, 
together with the A. L. A. committee, have ar- 
rived at any definite, final decision regarding 
straight or inverted headings for the divisions of - 
governments or states, e. g., 

United States. Department of state. or, 

United States. State department. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. C. ROWELL, Librarian. 
August 18, 1903. 
, “ig WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Rowell: 
Queries 

1 Yes. Names of government departments, 
bureaus, etc., as sub-headings under countries 
are to be printed in italics, or in writing, to be 
underscored once. 
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N. B. This rule does not apply to the names 
of institutions as: 
Boston. Public library. 
Paris. Bibliotheque nationale. 
Victoria. Public library, museum and na- 
tional gallery. MJelbourne. 


2 Your objection to our form of giving full 
names of authors who have used more or less 
consistently but one of their forenames, is good; 
but there are also good objections to the prac- 
tice preferred by you. The principal one of 
these is that it places the entry in the catalog 
where it will not be looked for by the very great 
majority of readers, especially in public libra- 
ries. Many librarians (and others) object en- 
tirely to full names in the catalog, as you are no 
doubt well aware. We find it necessary, however, 
to give the full names for purposes of distinc- 
tion in so many cases that it saves time to do it 
uniformly from the beginning, not to mention 
the advantage, to those who can appreciate it, 
of being able to obtain these data. We have 
heretofore practiced your form (i. e., referring 
from short (favorite) name to full name) but 
have adopted our present form as a compro- 
mise because it arranges authors of the same 
name in the order in which they are likely to be 
zenerally looked for, while the addition of the 
ull name serves our purpose of distinction and 
identification. Libraries which find this addi- 
tion objectionable can cancel (erase) the added 
names or merely ignore them as they deem 
best, without marring the heading. There re- 
main, however, a few cases of our earlier prac- 
tice in the catalog which we have left undis- 
turbed. One of these is the entry: Wagner, 
Richard, 1813-1883, to which we have not added 
the full name, i.e., Wilhelm Richard, because 
we have had no occasion to do so. For the 
sake of disarming the charge of inconsistency, 
it would probably be best to treat it uniformly 
with other names, though we shall certainly 
make an occasional exception where we con- 
sider it eminently practical. As an example of 
one such case I will mention Libri. We enter 
under “Libri, Guillaume” with reference from 
Libri Carrucci dalla Sommaia, Guglielmo Bruto 
Icilio Timoleone . . . comte, and from Carrucci 
(etc.). I need not make any apology for this ex- 
ception, the form of name adopted by him upon 
naturalization in France is decidedly preferable 
for a heading in the catalog. Similarly, we use 
the accepted current (short) form of name in 
the case of Arabic authors, even though it is 
corrupt, e. g., “Edrisi,” with reference only from 
fullname. Our reference card in this case is as 
follows: 

Edrisi, i. e.. Abu Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Sharif al-Idrisi. 

Works by this author are entered in this 
catalog under Edrisi, without repeti- 
tion of the full name. 

There are also references under “Abu,” 
“Muhammad,” and “Idrisi.” 


3 [Original answer modified because of re- 
The superintendent of 


cent developments.] 
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documents has decided to adopt the inverted 
form of heading. The Library of congress, to- 
gether with the A. L. A. advisory catalog com- 
mittee and the Publishing board, favor the 
straight form which will be adhered to in the 
general catalog of this library. Few entries are 
printed for current United States documents, as 
this field is to be left so far as possible to the 
superintendent of documents. *Under existing 
circumstances it becomes a question whether 
the more practical plan of procedure would not 
be as follows: 

Library of congress to omit from the top of 
the card the printed heading for all titles of 
United States government publications which it 
is obliged to print either in connection with its 
recataloging or because the works in question 
are not covered by the cards issued by the Pub- 
lic documents office, the heading, however, to 
be printed below the entry as a suggestion to 
those libraries which desire to follow the Li- 
brary of congress form. 

Libraries which prefer the form of heading 
prescribed in the author headings for United 
States public documents, issued by the super- 
intendent of documents, or some variation of it, 
will then be able to insert this with the least 
possible inconvenience to themselves. 

In cases Jike Department of state, or State de- 
partment, which you cite as an example, we 
shall give preference to the form State depart- 
ment, provided the department itself uses both 
forms. You have probably read the discussion 
on this question in the Proceedings of the Niag- 
ara conference, p. 176-188... . 

In conclusion I wish to assure you that your 
interest in these matters is highly appreciated 
by us, and that far from deprecating such com- 
munications we gratefully recognize the value 
of the suggestions and criticisms. The ques- 
tiuns you have put in this instance are so fre- 
quently “raised” from different quarters and 
from different points of view, that I would ask 
you to allow me to print them, together with the 
reply, in the Lzbvary journa/ or PuBLic LIBRA- 
RIES. They would serve as an answer to many 
similar inquiries. No matter how well defined 
the principles and how explicit the language 
in a code of cataloging rules there must always 
remain the question of construction of the rules 
in application to individual refractory cases. We 
may not hope to treat such cases to the satisfac- 
tion of all other libraries, nor indeed to our own, 
but we spare no effort and we are glad to cor- 
rect not only errors of fact but errors of judg- 
ment when brought home to us. 

Thanking you for your kind letter, and, be- 
forehand, for the communication of any sugges- 
tions or corrections in connection with the 
printed cards, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
J.C. M. HAnson. 
Sept. 22, 1903. 





*An attempt may be made to secure an expression of 
opinion in regard to this planfrom as many of the sub- 
scribers to cards as possible. 
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Current Aids to Book Selection* 
Beatrice Winser, Newark (N. J.) public library 


In 1891 George Iles proposed that the 
American library association establish 
a bureau for the systematic appraisal of 
books. He said, ineffect: For the too 
common incompetence, irresponsibility 
and unpunctuality of book reviews, we 
need to substitute signed reviews from 
the most competent authorities—on 
moot questions from two or more. These 
reviews should compare a book with 
others in its department, and say wherein 
it is better, or not so good. Each review 
should be in two forms: one of ordinary 
length, for appearance in newspapers 
throughout America; another condensed 
and printed on acatalog card. Publish- 
ers should supply advance sheets to the 
reviewers. 

The advantages of this plan are, first, 
an increase in the responsibility of au- 
thorship and an increase in the respon- 
sibility of reviewing; for puffery of in- 
terest, the glosses of friendship, the 
snarls of ill nature, tend to disappear 
when a critic comes out over his own 
signature. Next, an increase of the 
esteem in which the public holds re- 
viewing, by making it a task for the 
competent only. And next,an increase 
of results in study and research through 
competent direction. Why should any- 
one read a superseded manual of astron- 
omy, a second-rate plea for protection, 
or a carelessly written account of the 
flora of Mexico? In libraries these re- 
views would make possible the separa- 
tion of live books from those of merely 
historical value. 

Atthe A. L.A. conference, in 1892 and 
1893, he advocated the same thing; but 
the consensus of opinion seemed to be 
on the side of conservatism, and it was 
not until 15 years afterwards that the 
association saw its way clear to adopt a 
part of his suggestion. The A. L. A. 
booklist is the result. 

The books in this list have annotations 
only, and the list is simply a very small 
but welcome beginning in the direction 

*Read before the Bi-State meeting at Atlantic City, 
March 31, 1905. 
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of Mr Iles’ idea of an appraisal by ex- 
perts. 

Meanwhile, a few individual librarians 
and members of library commissions, 
recognizing the need of just such work 
as that outlined by Mr Iles, did not sit 
idly upon the mountain top like our 
friends, the Millerites, waiting for the 
millennium which seems approaching in 
the shape of three publications devoted 
to book evaluation; but were up and 
doing on their own account. And I 
shall tell you briefly what library com- 
missions, associations, and individual 
libraries and publishers have been do- 
ing along the line of aiding readers or 
their fellow workers during the past few 
years. 

As this paper chiefly deals with an- 
notated aids to book selection, no men- 
tion is made of valuable lists on special 
topics published by many libraries in 
their bulletins or in specially printed 
lists. 

Beginning with the publications of 
the A.L.A. The A.L. A. catalog, with 
its evaluations or critical notes made 
by experts, about which we have just 
heard, is, of course, the latest and best 
aid to book selection extant, and ap- 
proximates Mr Iles’ idea of independent 
expert reviews. Every librarian in the 
country should own and use this list, 
and buy copies of Part 2 to sell to its 
borrowers. Why print catalogs at the 
expense of time and money when you 
can buy for 25 cents a list of books 
which, if in a library, would satisfy a 
very large proportion of borrowers? 

The A. L. A. booklist, the first num- 
ber of which has just appeared, has been 
undertaken in answer to a general re- 
quest from state commissions and in- 
dividual libraries to furnish a purchase 
list for libraries of small or medium size. 
It will try to do for current literature 
what the A. L. A. catalog did for the 
general field—present a selected list of 
books whose worth has been tested, and 
which trustees and book committees 
may depend upon as worthy of a place 
in their libraries. It is made up through 
the collaboration of-librarians, who 
watch publications in special lines and 
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from the many volumes under observa- 
tion select the few best suited for gen- 
eral reading. For the titles selected 
brief notes are given, more explanatory 
than critical, based on personal know!l- 
edge. D.C. and E. C. numbers, sub- 
ject Headings for a dictionary catalog, 
and order numbers for Library of con- 
gress cards are added. 

It will be kept as nearly up-to-date 
as the personal examination involved 
will admit. The Publishing board and 
the editor will welcome suggestions. 

The annotated cards for new books 
on English history, prepared by W. 
Dawson Johnson, a new edition of 
Books for boys and girls, by Miss Hew- 
ins, and Miss Kroeger’s Guide to refer- 
ence books are the other chief contri- 
butions of the A. L. A. to aids in book 
buying. 

To these may be added the bulletins 
of the A. L.A. committee on book buy- 
ing, though those chiefly concern them- 
selves with prices, not with selection. 


Library commissions—In response to a 
circular letter sent out to all the library 
commissions in the country, I learned 
that of the 19 commissions answering, 
only two give any annotations whatso- 
ever in their book lists. These two are 
Connecticut and Vermont. Eight com- 
missions, those of Delaware, Iowa, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Ohio and Wisconsin, have dis- 
tributed lists compiled by the Wisconsin 
commission. They are without annota- 
tions, but in them all books recom- 
mended for first purchase are marked 
with a star. The president of the Ne- 
braska commission says: The inclusion 
of a title in this list is sufficient indica- 
tion of the value of the book. These 
lists were published by the H.W. Wilson 
Company of Minneapolis; but their pub- 
lication has been suspended pending 
the action of the League of library com- 
missions. 

The League of library commissions, 
organized at the A. L. A. meeting at 
St Louis, October, 1904, planned to is- 
sue an annotated buying list. But with 


the publication of the A. L. A. bookkis?, 
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they decided to wait and see if that list 
would serve them adequately. 

The league intended to include in its 
bulletin titles of local interest and no- 
tices of such useful circulars and books 
as can be had for the asking. If the 
A. L. A. booklist does these and like 
things, the league hopes that it will not 
have to duplicate any of its work. 

Some of the other commissions report 
special lists or circulars of information, 
and some regret the lack of funds tor 
publications of any sort. 

On the whole, library commissions 
have done very little in this most im- 
portant work of book annotation. I am 
not minimizing the valuable work they 
have done in other lines; but that is an- 
other story. 

In October, 1903, Mr Dana published 
for the New Jersey public library com- 
mission the first number of the Journal 
of New Jersey libraries. This, if it had 
continued, would have served the li- 
braries of New Jersey with monthly lists 
of current books fully annotated. Un- 
fortunately the commission did not have 
the funds to carry on the publication of 
this journal and it is now moribund. 

Mr Dana in describing the purpose of 
this journal said, in effect: Ifa journal 
like this were established, it would serve 
as a useful means of communication be- 
tween the Public library commission and 
persons interested in libraries every- 
where in the state. It would distribute 
widely, cheaply and regularly, informa- 
tion and suggestions about library law, 
new books, book buying, library man- 
agement and allied subjects. 

It would furnish in each issue a se- 
lected and annotated list of recent books 
suitable for libraries of moderate size, 
compiled by several libraries in codper- 
ation, and carefully edited, we may 
hope, by competent persons from the 
colleges of the state. Not only would 
small libraries find this list helpful, but 
patrons of libraries and private book 
buyers also. It would be based on an 
examination of the books themselves; 
it would have no advertising bias. 

The compilation of such a journal 
would draw together all those who co- 
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operated on it. They would learn one 
another’s capacities; they would learn 
how to do things by united effort; they 
would gain in respect for and devotion 
to their profession. At the same time, 
by the production of a dignified and 
worthy professional periodical—how- 
ever humble and unpretentious —appeal- 
ing to all of their own calling and to 
the general reader as well, they would 
raise librarianship in public esteem; 
they would help,their fellow librarians 
throughout the country to establish an 
independent, critical, literary review. 

Perhaps more important than any- 
thing else would be the beneficial influ- 
ence of the compilation of a list of the 
best books each month or each quarter 
on those who should work together to 
make up that list. Each codperating 
library would each month examine with 
care agood many volumes; would secure 
the opinions of experts on some of 
them; and would make a careful state- 
ment, to be open to the criticism of her 
colleagues and the public at large, of 
the results of her study. This means 
serious work. Each contributor, though 
confining her own study chiefly to her 
own particular field, would receive each 
month, in the full list, the benefit of the 
careful study by her associates of the 
rest of the field. We would get our- 
selves the benefit which came from con- 
centrating each the most of his energy 
in the work of book evaluation, and the 
benefit—in the completed lists—of like 
concentrated efforts on the part of 
others. 

State library associations and library 
clubs generally have done nothing in 
the way of publishing aids to book se- 
lection. 

The Western Massachusetts library 
club is the one oasis in this desert. It 
has.printed annually in the Springfield 
Republican for several years an annotated 
list of 100 of the best books of the year. 
This list appears early in the winter at 
book buying time, and is reprinted and 
distributed to all libraries in Western 
Massachusetts. 

Libraries- The answers to a circular 
letter about annotated bulletins and lists 
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in newspapers sent to 50 representative 
libraries showed conclusively that an- 
notated lists are the exception rather 
than the rule. The St Louis public li- 
brary and the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg are shining lights in the field. 
Some librarians deprecated the lack of 
annotations in their bulletins, and oth- 
ers, I regret to say most, do not seem to 
see the necessity for them. 

It would, of course, be impossible on 
the score of both time and money to 
annotate all accessions printed in bulle- 
tins issued by libraries; but it is possible 
to give brief descriptive notes of a few 
of the best books published each month. 

A few librarians report annotated lists 
published in the newspapers. The most 
notable example of such a list is the 
weekly one in the Springfield Republican, 
prepared for several years by the staff 
of the Springfield library. 

The plan adopted in Newark, although 
similar to the one just mentioned, may 
commend itself to others on account of 
its codperative feature. During the 
month of January a list of 100 of the 
best books of 1904 was printed in one 
of the daily papers, at the rate of 25 per 
week. Publisher and price were given, 
and a brief descriptive note. Each 
week the newspaper struck off 1000 re- 
prints of the list for the use of the li- 
brary. Through the New Jersey library 
commission these lists were distributed 
among all the small libraries of the 
state, as aids to book buying. The 
Newark library itself found these lists 
were very popular with its borrowers, 
who used them as call slips; and at the 
request of the Daily advertiser, it contin- 
ues to supply each week lists of current 
books, comprising five or six titles with 
brief descriptive notes. To this are 
added either extra library news or the 
bulletins of the A. L. A. committee on 
book buying, whenever they seem of 
special interest to the ordinary buyer of 
books, or other book information. This 
plan costs only the labor of compiling 
the lists and can be made most useful. 

I might add that the annual tentative 
list of 500 books published by the New 
York state library, from which 250 books 
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are chosen and recommended as the 
best books of the year, is useful, but as 
the final list of 250 books is not pub- 
lished until the middle of the year, it is 
rather too late for use as a buying list. 

Trade publications The latest additions 
to annotated book lists are the Book 
purchase list contained in the Lzbrary 
index and the Cumulative book review 
digest. Of the former, two numbers 
have appeared, of the latter, one. 

Mr Bowker says: When the /mdex was 
first planned, it was proposed that book 
list, to be prepared by the A. L. A. pub- 
lishing board, be made a part of it. But 
Mr Putnam's willingness to print the 
index to portraits through the Library of 
congress, set free the income from the 
Carnegie fund, and made it possible for 
the Publishing board itself to issue the 
A. L. A. booklist at a nominal price. As 
a book purchase list has been announced 
as a feature of the /mdez, and as the A. 
L. A. bookiist’s plan of evaluation means 
somewhat deferred reports on new books, 
and as nocommercial competition hurt- 
ful to Publishing board and A. L. A. in- 
terests is involved, it seems desirable to 
plan the Book purchase list of the /udex 
to give prompt word, with descriptive 
annotations, but not with critical evalua- 
tions of the books which invite immedi- 
ate purchase by librarians—the interest 
of the great body of libraries being par- 
ticularly considered. The annotations 
are sometimes transferred from and 
sometimes based upon those in the Pud- 
lishers’ weekly, and I have given specific 
and comprehensive word that these 
notes shall avoid any commercial con- 
siderations and be purely descriptive. 
As the A. L. A. booklist has now made 
a good beginning, the Book purchase 
list will not attempt comparative evalu- 
ation, but will endeavor to present to 
libraries, more promptly than can well 
be done under any coéperative evalua- 
tion system, titles of and notes upon 
books which ought to be considered for 
immediate purchase. So far fiction has 
not been admitted, and I do not know 
that we shall undertake it at all. I think 
the Book purchase list in the Library 
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index and the A L. A. booklist will com- 
plement each other—the former being 
more prompt and the latter, of course, 
more authoritative. 

The Cumulative book review digest, with 
short descriptive notes about books and 
epitomes of or extracts from what the 
best critics have said about them, will, 
if able to fulfill its promise of prompt 
publication, be of incalculable value to 
librarians and general readers. It will 
not then be necessary for libraries to 
take the 40 periodicals from which these 
opinions are culled, as they will indicate 
pretty clearly whether or no a book is 
worth buying. Surely this undertaking 
is worthy of all the encouragement we 
can give it. 

Trade publications issued by publishers and 
booksellers— The annotated lists issued by 
standard publishing houses, although 
chiefly advertisements of their own 
wares, are often helpful in that they de- 
scribe the contents and special features 
of the books listed. The fact that they 
are useful, and every librarian and book 
buyer finds them so, is alone refutation 
of the opinion that book annotations 
are not worth while. 

I have not touched at all upon the 
useful lists published by boards of edu- 
cation for the use of schools, those of 
Wisconsin and Nebraska have been par- 
ticularly good, nor upon the good lists 
published by university extension soci- 
eties and kindred organizations, but have 
confined myself to some of the aids im- 
portant to librarians. 

May | be permitted to say in closing: 

To librarians: Buy the A. L. A. cata- 
log freely for use in the library and to 
sell to your borrowers. Subscribe to 
the A. L. A. bookltst in quantity, and sell 
at your delivery desk. Advertise both 
locally in your own bulletins and local 
papers. Encourage the Book index and 
the Cumulative book review digest. An- 
notate your own lists in part. 

To commissions: Advocate the pur- 
chase of the A. L. A. catalog. Distrib- 
ute the A. L. A. booklist, and, if possible, 
publish and distribute your own anno- 
tated lists made with the codperation 
of the libraries of vour states. This 
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latter should be done if only to keep up 
the codperative spirit locally. 

To the A. L. A. publishing board: 
Spend money freely upon advertising 
the gold mine of information, the A. L. 
A. catalog, and also the A. L. A. bovk- 
fist. Then let me add the suggestion 
made by Mr Iles only a few days ago, 
that you advertise Larned’s literature 
of American history by republishing in 
separate form Prof. Channing’s valuable 
appendix entitled, Selected titles for 
‘ students and readers. To this you might 
add a few pages bringing it down to date. 

To,annotators at large: Read Ernest 
A. Savage’s article upon Principles of 
annotation, in the Lzdvary association 
record for Dec. 15, 1904. You will not 
agree with him entirely, but you will be 
instructed and amused. 

Remember, also, that ‘“‘an annotation 
is an abstract of the character and indi- 
viduality of a book,” therefore do not 
indulge in fine writing or twaddle. 

Children’s Day 
The Carnegie-Stout free public library, Dubu- 
que, Iowa 

Library day was established by the 
Educational division of the Woman’s 
club as an annual affair. Each year in 
the spring they have given the children 
an entertainment and some gift for their 
room in the library. This year Miss 
Colby gave the children a “chalk talk.” 
delighting, very evidently, the hearts of 
the 600 or more of our children present 
She was truly a charming entertainer, 
and the children would scarcely allow 
her to stop. Also, the division gave for 
their donation to the library two plaster 
casts of the Robbia bambinos. 

While Library day comes every 
spring, still it is a moveable feast and 
this year was later than formerly, being 
on May 6. 

We feel it is very lovely that the club 
women are interested enough in the li- 
brary work with the children to do this 
for us. Club women here have always 
been very generous to the library and 
this educational department, of course, 
takes a special interest in the children. 

BESSIE SARGEANT SMITH, 
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Some General Principles of Book 
Selection* 

Mary B. Lindsay, librarian, Evanston, IIl. 

The selection of books for a public 
library is perhaps as elusive a subject as 
any with which the librarian has to deal. 
The varying conditions in different 
communities render it impossible to lay 
down any rules which specifically fit all 
cases. 

The keynote of the subject was well 
expressed by Miss Simonds of St Louis 
when she said: The librarian must keep 
the fingers of one hand on the public 
pulse, while with the other he turns the 
pages of his trade lists and descriptive 
book notices. 

The point of view of the reader must 
be kept constantly in mind, and even 
though the librarian or the book com- 
mittee be in this case the doctor, the 
patient’s cravings must, as far as wise 
and legitimate, be satisfied. We shall 
still find difficulties, however, after dis- 
covering the pulse of our community—- 
difficulties of selection from the mass 
of published material of the kind de- 
manded. 

The books come pouring from the 
presses—the brain almost reels with the 
steady avalanche of book notices and 
booksellers’ lists poured at each mail 
upon the librarian’s desk. Many books 
there are, of course, which we know ata 
glance we shall want, from the nature 
of the subject and the reputation of the 
author and publisher, but in the great 
majority of cases we feel we must have 
some further particulars as to worth or 
adaptability to our needs. Time fails 
even to read the many reviews, which 
in fact sometimes appear after the book 
is on the shelves, the demand having 
come from widely advertised advance 
notices, and the tired librarian, if she 
does not sometimes wish she were sell- 
ing buttons, at least longs at times for 
a desert island. But help, we trust, is 
at hand, and we all welcome with joy 
the long-promised assistance in evalua- 
tion of books, now materializing in the 
Literary book digest and the A. ZL. A. 


*Read at Illinois library association, Rockford, April 
20, 1905. 
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booklist. The convenience of the din- 
ner tablet is as nothing compared with 
the time and worry saved by these valu- 
able aids to book selection. Promptness 
and greater frequency of publication will 
render their use all the more valuable. 

The average librarian with limited 
book fund must select very carefully in 
order to keep her library well balanced, 
and “well balanced” does not mean 
evenly balanced in all classes—-again 
the character of the community deter- 
mining what classes of books are most 
needed. 

Our plan is to make order cards dur- 
ing the month for books as we find 
notices of those we deem suited to our 
library. This gives a standing list from 
which to select our regular purchases. 
Reference may be made upon the card 
to a review or other authority for the 
recommendation of the book. In sub- 
mitting the list to the book committee 
for approval it may be well to subdivide 
the list selected into the general divi- 
sions of the classification for compari- 
son with books now in the library, to 
show the need of accessions to the 
various Classes. 

While the wishes of the public are 
always to be considered, we should re- 
mind ourselves that the immediate de- 
mand is not the only important one. 
We must not only know what the pub- 
lic wants now but what it is going to 
need by and by. A large proportion of 
the immediate demand is for current 
literature, much of which will be of 
ephemeral value and much of which 
contributes only or largely to the recre- 
ative. The more serious needs of the 
public must be anticipated and _pro- 
vision made for the demand which will 
come in future reference use of the 
library. Mrs Fairchild says: Select 
some books of permanent value, not 
immediately interesting to readers. 

This same rule applies in the selec- 
tion of periodicals. Certain standard 
periodicals, whose current numbers are 
not read by any large numbers of read- 
ers, yet are absolutely needed to prop- 
erly balance the periodical list and are 
extremely useful as reference books 


when in course of time the volumes are 
indexed. Such purchasing must, of 
course, be done carefully and not in case 
of scientific books, remembering that 
the future. wili bring changing condi- 
tions and totally different demands. 
As Mr Andrews pointed out in Chicago, 
1903, one of the greatest dangers is 
that of neglecting standard literature 
in favor of the books of the year. 

A plentiful supply of standard books 
in good attractive bindings, kept on the 
open shelves, will do much to lessen 
the demand for the newer ephemeral 
novels. 

A temptation will come to the busy 
librarian to depend upon the merits of 
an author’s former work, or to buy cer- 
tain volumes of a series’ because _pre- 
vious volumes are contained in the 
library. It is an unwise rule to follow, 
the works of an author, as well as the 
works of a series, not necessarily being 
of uniform quality, and all subjects of a 
series not necessarily needed in the 
same library. Mrs Fairchild says on 
this point: Banish the ideal of com- 
pleteness, except for an encyclopedic 
library or for a special collection, for 
example, all books of an author or all 
of a series. 

In scientific literature, keep up a 
good supply of periodicals of popular 
but authoritative nature. It is almost 
impossible for the smaller libraries to 
keep up to date in scientific books, those 
of the current year being usually en- 
tirely out of date the next. The sub- 
scription price of a good technical 
magazine is not more than that of the 
average scientific book and it has the 
advantage of being up to date, as well 
as containing contributions from the 
best authorities on the subject. An ex- 
cellent suggestion was made by N.C. 
Hodges in Pusiic Lisrarigs for July, 
1904, of keeping a general supply of 
up-to-date scientific literature at the 
State library, from whence it may be 
loaned throughout the state—public 
libraries in this way supplying the oc- 
casional demand for the purely tech- 
nical and scientific books, conserving 
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their funds for books of more general 
demand and lasting interest. 

The general and non-scientific read- 
ers are vastly in the majority and their 
interests should be kept in mind rather 
than the very few who want the purely 
technical literature. We should remem- 
ber, too, that our readers as well as our- 
selves are as a rule very busy people, 
and we should provide for them the 
good one-volume history, the brief but 
pithy biography, good collections of 
biographical sketches, and the brief and 
popular, but at the same time authori- 
tative, treatise on science or art. If 
the book fund will admit of it have 
some of the more elaborate histories 
and biographies as well, and there are 
times when the popularity of the sub- 
ject will demand purchase of such, but 
where choice must be made, choose the 
condensed rather than the exhaustive 
work—the general treatise rather than 
that covering any special phase or 
period of the subject, always cautious, 
however, as to the authoritative value of 
the work. In the matter of history, the 
books covering our own state and our 
own town should be generously sup- 
plied. 

A very small proportion, if any, read- 
ers care for the elaborate compilations 
covering the history of the world, or 
those forming a compend of the entire 
literature of the world. One good work 
in the reference department, such as 
Warner’s Library of the world’s best 
literature, is extremely valuable. 

In general it is safe to avoid sub- 
scription books. 

We doubt the wisdom of buying col- 
lections consisting of extracts from lit- 
erature, which are urged on the plea of 
inciting an interest on the part of young 
people, leading them to read the rest 
of the work. Place attractive editions 
of the standard works themselves in the 
children’s department and the children 
will read them. 

The public library should serve the 
practical and useful side as well as the 
literary. Books that will teach the 
proper training of the hand in the vari- 
ous crafts, and the proper care and 
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training of the body for health are as 
valuable as those which make for the 
development of the mind. 

In no class is the librarian called upon 
to exercise such judgment in selection 
as in that of fiction. The novel, once 
in times long past considered the work 
of the evil one himself, and in more re- 
cent times confined more strictly to the 
domain of amusement, has now come 
to be reckoned with as one of the 
mightiest forces in literature, surely the 
medium through which the vast major- 
ity of the reading public get their 
glimpses into the great book world, 
with its impressions of life, real or false, 
creating impulses for good or for evil. 
And here is where the librarian, by 
maintaining a strictly high and pure 
standard, may exert the greatest influ- 
ence. And here is where she must 
learn, judiciously, to deny the patient 
whose pulse she is feeling. The limi- 
tations of her book fund is always a 
sufficient excuse. The library can not 
afford to buy everything and selection 
must be made with a view to the great- 
est good of the greatest number. The 
“patient” need not necessarily be made 
to feel that he is being denied for his 
own good. 

It has been argued that our public 
should be allowed to judge of the merits 
of the book. As Mr Bostwick said at 
Niagara: Shall we refuse to let the 
court see the document in the case? 
This may not be so serious a matter in 
questions of literary merit, but when it 
comes to questions as to the moral tone 
of the book, then it is of more impor- 
tance that the librarian should make a 
wise selection, sifting out the chaff be- 
fore it reaches the public. (And chaff 
is often very much too mild a term.) 

The danger of admitting books ot no 
literary value to our shelves should be 
avoided, but it is as nothing to the harm 
done by one book of doubtful moral 
tone. There is no impression so strong 
as that made by a story, and as we live 
with the characters in our stories we get 
from them influences which tell upon 
our lives for good or for ill. Who would 
not take the chances of the lessons a 
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boy would learn from Jimmie Wiggs 
rather than from some of the clever vil- 
lians in our modern detective stories, as 
witness the youth recently whose am- 
bition to become an amateur cracksman 
resulted from the reading of just such 
stories? And what adult, even though 
presumably beyond the impressionable 
age, can read through the chronicle of 
low life in high places. as depicted by a 
much-advertised Chicago novel of the 
current season, without feeling that his 
moral nature has been besmirched and 
feeling at least a sense of shame for 
having been in company even for so 
short a time with very ordinary sinful 
people with no high ideals to redeem 
the wickedness? We should much rather 
increase the circulation of the Roe,Carey 
and Duchess order than admit many of 
the so-called purpose novels. 

Let us have novels and let us have 
them in abundance, but let us guard 
very carefully the standard set for those 
to be placed before our readers. Evils 
there are existing in all classes of soci- 
ety, but their cure is not through the 
sensational novel. The necessity may 
come for wrongs to be exposed through 
mediums of books to reach the ear of 
the people, but it must be done from the 
master hand and the lesson of truth to 
be taught must ring out in no uncertain 
tone. 

Keeping on the safe side, then, of the 
doubtful books, let us have as far as we 
can what our readers want, be it the 
Duchess or Henry James. Keep a re- 
quest book in which the reader may 
make known his wants, then let us sup- 
ply these wants as promptly as possible. 

The librarian should be authorized to 
buy fiction as published, as well as oc- 
casional books of any other class which 
happen to come into sudden popular 
demand. not waiting to include them 
with the other books which must await 
the approval of the board. The book 
committee, as a rule, are glad to be ab- 
solved from the choice of this class of 
books. 

Whatever we can do legitimately to 
popularize our library and make people 
glad to come to it, will surely go far 
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toward making the library serve the 
best interests of the people. Our cus- 
tom is to strike off our buying list of 
novels all titles which we are not very 
sure are going to be generally called 
for, holding them back until they are 
wanted, and in their places adding du- 
plicate copies of those for which we 
hear loud calls. Someone may say this 
will tend to narrow our readers’ range; 
but you can not always regulate that 
range. 

While as far as possible the library 
should aim to build up a collection of 
books that are going to live, there is of 
course bound to be, in the fiction class 
especially, a large proportion of books 
that will be short-lived; and there is a 
certain class of fiction which, though 
ephemeral, yet serves a very useful pur- 

ose. 

With due precaution to exclude the 
coarse or vulgar, the library will be wise 
to cater to the demand for the clever 
humorous book of the day. The “little 
nonsense now and then,” is not only 
“relished,” but is often a necessity 1n 
the strain of our highly keyed mental 
life. 

We have spoken of the wisdom of 
keeping a good supply of standard liter- 
ature. One of the most satisfying and 
attractive editions of standard books is 
the Tauchnitz edition, published and 
bound in Leipzig, Germany. They may 
be imported through McClurg or any 
New York importer. Comparison of 
these volumes with other editions show 
their excellent wearing qualities, very 
seldom needing rebinding. 

For durability the “duro flexile” bind- 
ings of Cedric Chivers are perhaps un- 
equaled by any. These books are bound 
from the publisher’s sheets in strong, 
serviceable bindings at very little in ad- 
vance of the published prices of the 
books, the additional cost being counter- 
balanced by the saving of the cost of 
rebinding. This firm now has a branch 
in New York city where orders may be 
placed. 

Recent popular novels in good sec- 
ondhand condition may be purchased 
at very low rates from the Philadelphia 
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Bookstore Company. These books have 
been used in the Booklover’s library and 
are often as good as new. 

For current books in various classes, 
for which one can afford to wait a year, 
the McClurg lists of books upon which 
the copyright rule has expired are very 
useful. Such books are also included 
in the reports of the A. L. A. committee 
on book prices. Many a dollar may be 
saved the library by the watching of 
secondhand catalogs and auction sales, 
lists of which are given in the bulletins 
of the A. L. A. committee on book 
prices. ; 

In closing we mention some excel- 
lent aids to book selection: 

The A. L. A. catalog, 8,000 books for 
a popular library, with notes. This list 
has been strongly criticised for its too 
generous inclusion of scientific works, 
but it is otherwise the most valuable 
general guide for the small library. 

Publishers’ weekly, for descriptive, not 
critical notes and for prices. 

Cottell and Kroeger, Aids to book se- 
lection (Bulletin no. 1, Pennsylvania 
free library commission). 

Bulletins of the A. L. A. committee 
on book prices. 

Wisconsin free library commission, 
Buying lists of recent books. 

A. L.A. booklist. Beside descriptive 
and critical notes of books, it gives sug- 
gestions to the cataloger as to the classi- 
fication of books and subject headings 
for dictionary catalog. 

Cumulative book review digest con- 
tains concise extracts from various au- 
thoritative reviews of current books. 

Mrs Fairchild has said so many help- 
ful things, we want to use another quo- 
tation which will apply to the selection 
of books in all departments: 

Select books which tend toward de- 
velopment and enrichment of life. In 
deciding whether to buy a given book 
for a given library, ask the question: Is 
there anything in this book to have a 
good effect on the life of the commu- 
nity? Is there anything in this book 
of service and pleasure to any man, 
woman or child in this community? 
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Special Collections in Small Libra- 
ries* 


Caroline McIlvaine, librarian Chicago histor- 
ical society 


A clever English librarian has divided 
mankind into two classes, namely: those 
who collect and those who do not col- 
lect. To collect, of course, means to 
specially collect, for mere aggregations 
are not collections in the s'rict sense. 

It seems inevitable in these days of 
specialization in the commercial world 
and in educational institutions that li- 
braries to be most effective must spe- 
cialize along certain lines. But whether 
the demand is imperative at the present 
time or not, there can be no doubt but 
that the tormation of a special collec- 
tion is a very certain means of vitally 
interesting large numbers of people in 
the work of the library and enlisting 
their codperation. It has been found 
repeatedly that as soon as it becomes 
known in a community that a special 
collection is in process of formation 
many persons not previously users or 
voluntary supporters of the library will 
come forward with donations of books 
or suggestions as to sources of informa- 
tion on the particular subject. Doubt- 
less all of us would agree that no library 
can afford to disregard the personal ele- 
ment in its upbuilding. 

Let us suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment that it has been decided to make 
a special collection and the question of 
the character of the material to be col- 
lected arises. Often the nature of the 
special collection will be determined by 
a gift of works on a certain subject col- 
lected by some specialist. In such a 
case it will usually be found wise to ex- 
tend and complete the collection if it is 
well started, but a collection of this na- 
ture if it is at all complete should not 
be allowed to lie fallow and gather dust 
of ages. Its existence should be ad- 
vertised by means of news items in li- 
brary periodicals and the publications 
of learned socie ies in order that special 
students may have the benefit of it. If 
libraries have special collections thrust 


*Read at Illinois library association, April 20, 1905. 
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upon them that are of no interest to 
their patrons, they should either sell or 
give them to some institution which 
will appreciate them. 

When, however, there is an opportu- 
nity for choice as to the character of a 
special collection to be formed, natur- 
ally subjects of local interest will be 
given the preference. It would seem 
that at this late day whatever is said 
upon the subject must of necessity seem 
trite, but here in Illinois much remains 
to be done which is well worth the do- 
ae 

The nature of a special collection in 
any given library will be determined 
largely by the character of the commu- 
nity or the special interests of the resi- 
dents. For example, Belfast, the great 
depot of. the linen trade of the north of 
Ireland, has its special Linen hall li- 
brary, the chief feature of which is 
works relating to the staple industry of 
that city. Similarly, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has now a special collection on 
the evolution, history and manufacture 
of furniture, which will ultimately be 
the largest in the world. Milwaukee 
might have a collection on the history 
and methods of brewing, and so on, but 
such collections would be local only in 
the sense that they would deal with 
matters of special interest to the com- 
munity. 

However, the librarians of Illinois 
will never be forced to take up this 
rather prosaic line of special collections 
because of the dearth of mote romantic 
subjects involved in the development of 
our beautiful state, for it would be dif- 
ficult to find within our boundaries a 
locality of a square mile in extent which 
does not contain even to this day either 
traces of civilization of great antiquity, 
remains of Indian occupation, monu- 
ments to explorers and missionaries, or 
vestiges of the pioneer settlers—our im- 
mediate forefathers. 

Someone will say that it is the mis- 
sion of historical societies to investigate 
and preserve these records of the past. 
This is perfectly true, but it is equally 
true that there will never be enough 
historical societies in the state to can- 
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vass this wide field minutely. It is the 
mission of the historical societies to in- 
vestigate and call attention to historic 
sites, etc., but it is the privilege of the 
communities where these sites are to be 
found, and particularly of the libraries 
located there, to foster local pride in 
the historic remains and advertise their 
existence. Surely itis their duty to col- 
lect and make known the literature that 
bears upon the subject. 

First, then, a local collection should 
contain all the literature that is obtain- 
able bearing upon the archeology, to- 
pography, history, science, politics, art 
and social conditions of that locality. 

Second, such a collection might in- 
clude all works by natives of the local- 
ity, as these will in time form an index 
of the mental status of the community. 

Third, works bearing the imprint of a 
local printer, thus showing that they 
have heen produced there. Usually this 
class of works are of the least impor- 
tance, but in Chicago we pay exorbitant 
prices for publications of any nature 
whatsoever that bear pre-fire eisai 
simply because they are rare. 

The pleasure of the librarian is the 
smallest part of the benefit accruing 
from special local collections, for this 
pleasure is of the infectious kind and 
will rapidly spread to the directors and 
trustees of the institution. Frequently 
different members of these boards will 
manifest the disease in different forms. 
One who is of a military turn of mind 
will be found enthusiastically searching 
secondhand book-shops for regimental 
histories of local interest; a lawyer will 
be able to secure early legal documents, 
laws, etc., and another will collect early 
newspapers. Sooner or later a large 
part of the community is sure to be 
drawn into codperation, for local pride 
will be stimulated. 

An important branch of local interest 
which has not received as much attention 
in this country as it has in England, is 
the preservation of pictorial represen- 
tations of localities. Mr Buckworth, 
librarian of the Public library of Worces- 
ter, England, writes in a recent num- 
ber of the Library association record: 
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Much useful local work may be done 
by a photographic society. By se- 
curing accurate representations of old 
buildings we can furnish a record for 
posterity whose accuracy can not be dis- 
puted. But I would not only photo- 
graph the old buildings; I would secure 
on rapid plates impressions of the daily 
appearance of our streets, of the princi- 
pal lines of thoroughfares, and of the 
busy crowds by which they are trav- 
ersed. Could not local photographic 
clubs be formed to undertake local work 
with a definite object, such as a survey 
of the district surrounding its head- 
quarters, which would form an accurate 
record of the scenery, monuments, life, 
natural history and historic sites as they 
now exist? 

If work of this kind is found advisable 
in England, how much more necessary 
it is here where things are more tran- 
sient and fluctuating. In the half cen- 
tury which has elapsed since photogra- 
phy has become common, if pictures 
could have been secured in Rockford, 
let us say, or Kaskasia, or Chicago at 
intervals of five or ten years, what an 
interest they would have for us today. 
We sigh to think of the pleasure that 
might be ours if we could see pictures 
of the Illinois country as Marquette 
and La Salle saw it, or as John Todd 
and Ninian Edwards saw it, or even as 
it looked to Lincoln and Douglas in 
their campaigns, but the time may come 
when a similar desire may be expressed 
to see the Illinois of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and at that remote period it is to 
be feared that librarians of the twenty- 
first century. will, for the most part, be 
forced to bring forward our country his- 
tories and those semi-advertising vol- 
umes produced at the time of centennial 
celebrations, printed in newspaper type 
on plate paper. 

Even though it should not be practi- 
cal for all libraries to form  photo- 
graphic clubs, -still many may be able 
to aid in fostering such societies by al- 
lowing them a room in the library in 
which to hold meetings and by suggest- 
ing appropriate subjects for work, in 
order that the characteristics of our 
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towns may be preserved, and topograph- 
ical peculiarities noted for the use of 
future generations. 

Work along these lines is almost cer- 
tain to lead up to the necessity for a 
museum of specimens and relics of lo- 
cal interest, for these will flow into the 
library as soon as the public becomes 
aroused to the fact that a local collec- 
tion is being formed. Nor would it be 
wise for a library which is making a lo- 
cal collection to decline to receive mu- 
seum objects which are pertinent to its 
subject, for although the housing of 
these may mean additional expense, yet 
a local collection is not really complete 
without the actual objects to illustrate 
the matters treated in the books. More- 
over, the collection of such things makes 
appeal to a wider public than books 
alone could do... . 

If the fund for the purchase of books 
is generous, one is quite safe in purchas- 
ing everything that has a local bearing. 

But because book funds and shelf room 
are usually limited, there is brought into 
requisition that fine discrimination be- 
tween what will form material for orig- 
inal investigation and what is only 
temporarily interesting or curious, the 
exercise of which is in itself a joy. By 
limiting the field of our other purchases 
somewhat, as is likely to be necessary 
when making a special collection, it be- 
comes possible to see some one line 
fully developed into something ap- 
proaching symmetrical completeness, 
and this must in itself be a lasting satis 
faction toa librarian. Add to this the 
interesting task of classification and in- 
dexing (for the cataloging of a highly 
organized collection amounts to an in- 
dex), and we have an ideal occupation 
and one worthy to absorb the attention 
or a highly cultured man or woman 
indefinitely—an occupation of vital use- 
fulness which can never become per- 
functory or narrowing to the worker, for 
it contains the requisites for a perfect 
vocation, than which, I hold with Tho- 
reau, there is nothing to be desired in 
this life; indeed ‘ta man’s business should 
be at once his work and his supreme 
delight.” 
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The loss of a library friend—_In the re- 
cent death of Mr Brandegee of Utica 
the library interests in the state of New 
York lost a valuable supporter. For 
years he has been closely identified 
with the progress of the libraries in that 
state, not alone in Utica, of which he 
was trustee and whose splendid public li- 
brary may almost be called his monu- 
ment, but in framing and shaping the 
library laws and sentiment of the whole 
state. In the annual meetings of the New 
York library association he was always a 
strong factor, always insistent that the 
public library was a powerful influence 
in the advancement of intelligence and 
culture. His judgmeut was sound, his 
reasoning was logical and clear, his be- 
lief in the power of education was in- 
spiring. He was a strong, unselfish 
friend of libraries. His death is a sad 
blow to the interests he served so well. 


Trustees and librarians —At a recent li- 
brary meeting a curious thing in the 
proceedings was the places assumed rel- 
atively by trustees and librarians. The 
former were the spokesmen, the latter 
were in the background. The attitude 
of the former toward the latter was that 
which might be taken toward an upper 
servant ina semi-public institution The 
librarian accepted the place with a re- 
signed air and probably did not feel at 
all that he was out of things. But it 
made one wonder as to the effect on 
the work of the library, on the public 
attitude toward the library and the in- 
fluence of the librarian in the commu- 
nity in which he lived. 

Such a condition of affairs does not 
seem the proper thing, nor a wise thing 
for the best results in the library. A 
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lack of fraternal spirit between the trus- 
tees and the librarians and between the 
librarian and his staff means a serious 
loss to the efficiency of the library, and 
anything that stands in the way of this 
esprit de corps should be eliminated as 
far as possible. 


A. L. A. meeting place for 1906 —It seems 
a little early to talk of the place of meet- 
ing for next year, but perhaps not too 
early to be thinking about it a bit. 

There are always a few members who 
for various reasons do consider the place 
of next meeting before time for a de- 
cision to be given on the matter; but 
the great body of members give no 
thought to the subject until the matter 
is settled by the council. Then a num- 
ber always point out why another place 
would have been a better choice, or give 
what seems to them good reason for not 
going to the place chosen. The subject 
of a meeting place for 1906 is already 
under consideration, and it is perfectly 
proper for any member of the A. L. A. 
to discuss the subject either with the 
members of the council or through 
the columns of the library periodicals. 
There is still time to do this before the 
Portland meeting, and PusBiic LIBRARIES 
is open to receive suggestions or the 
views of any member who desires to 
speak on the subject. 


The first quarter century of the Dial -The 
Dial on May 1 completed its twenty- 
fifth year. The journal celebrated the 
event by presenting a most excellent 
number, though not strikingly better 
than usual, because that would be im- 
possible. 

Those interested in literary criticism 
and discussion look on the efforts of the 
Dial with the greatest pleasure. As 
was stated in these pages not long since, 
it is preéminently the best paper of its 
kind, and largely because it has held to 
its ideals undismayed by the difficulties 
which beset such a course. It is prob- 
able that commercially it would have 
fared better, though of this we do not 
speak knowingly, if it had yielded to 
the spirit of the other journals with sim- 
ilar constituency, but it is the boast of 
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the Dial, and properly so, that it is the 
only literary magazine in the country 
not owned or controlled by a book or 
publishing house. It is fair, impartial 
In its criticism, and is doing a splendid 
work in keeping a high standard of 
measurement. 
The review of “Zhe Dial’s quarter 
century” by its editor is a brief history 
of literary advancement in the whole 
country but particularly in the “Middle 
Regions’ and quite well worth reading. 


The appointment of E. C. Hovey —The ap- 
pointment of E. C. Hovey of Boston as 
executive secretary of the A. L.A. meets 
with very general approval. The A. L. 
A. has sorely needed for a long time 
such an officer and such a man as Mr 
Hovey is said to be by those who know 
him, and the members have reason to 
congratulate themselves on the ac- 
quisition to the executive ranks of Mr 
Hovey. He is a life member of the A. 
L. A., many years trustee ofthe A L.A. 
endowment fund, a library trustee for a 
long time, a man of force, of business 
training and experience, quick to see a 
situation and cover it, and qualified to 
place the affairs of the A. L. A. ona 
higher plane in a business way than has 
been possible heretofore. 

One of the first things advocated by 
PusLic LIBRARIES was the employment 
of a permanent secretary who should 
not be so fully engrossed in other work 
that he would not be able to answer 
calls for help from every other library 
association in the country; who shall, 
at. the expense of the A. L. A., present 
its needs and its advantages at every 
proper place and time. Librarians who 
are capable of doing necessary work of 
an A. L. A. secretary are already too 
busy to give the proper attention to it. 
One who has the time usually has not 
the qualifications and the need for some 
such an appointment as Mr Hovey’s has 
long been felt. With the ability, force 
and the courage of his convictions said 
to belong to Mr ‘Hovey, there will 
doubtless come an advance in the posi- 
tion and power of the A. L. A. 


In union there is strength—There has 
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been a good deal of discussion recently, 
more or less acrimonious, resulting in ill- 
feeling and consequent loss of power 
between library organizations and de- 
partments in various localities, overlap- 
ping each other's domain. This condi- 
tion is largely due to personal selfishness 
and is, therefore, perhaps unavoidable 
until human nature is different. But 
one can not help feeling the utter pity 
of it that the cause of libraries should 
suffer because it is still in the hands of 
people who see only one side of the 
matter. This ill-fortune is present in 
many localities. It is seen in the dupli- 
cation of effort by similar bodies, the 
performance by one body of the duties 
of another while its own work is often 
left undone and in other features readily 
recalled. What a fine thing it would be 
for all concerned if these forces would 
come together, join hands and sympa- 
thies and work in harmony. The library 
associations, with one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, have been free from this spirit 
of discord, which loses so much from 
anything that possesses it, be it individ- 
ual, association, library, commission or 
what not. The prime reason for it all, it 
seems, is that there are too many units 
working independently. The Lzbrary 
journal for May says truly: 

The library profession is, to our minds, facing 
the grave danger of over-organization and too 
many associations and too many meetings. For 
this reason we trust that the national organization 
of state librarians, as well as the new organiza- 
tion for state library commissions, may be re- 
called into organic relation with the American 
library association by making such modification 
of the “section” plan as may be necessary. One 
national organization, with departments  suffi- 
ciently independent to do their own work, is more 
desirable than a number of associations imper- 
fectly geared together. 

This in discussing the proposed ‘‘Acad- 
emy” (P. L. 9:238). Itis certainly worth 
while to consider well the necessity and 
advantage of such a thing before launch- 
ingthe A.L.A intoit. Ifby anychance 
it will lead to a lessening of the cordial 
good will and fellowship, which are so 
large factors in the A. L. A., better by 
all means that the idea be dropped than 
that a less fraternal spirit should prevail 
where now there is harmony. 
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Relations of the Greater Libraries 
to the Lesser* 


C. J. Barr, the John Crerar library, Chicago 


The coéperative activity of libraries 
is of comparatively recent growth, but 
that growth has been rapid and varied. 
Those phases of the development which 
have meritedly received most attention 
from librarians have to do rather with 
the collection and preparation of books. 
I refer to codperative book selection 
and coéperative cataloging. We are all 
familiar with such undertakings as the 
A. L. A. catalog and the Library of con- 
gress printed cards. 

However, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that printed cards have their rela- 
tion to the distributive work of libraries 
through reference work. Through them 
may be made known to those at a dis- 
tance the resources of a library and the 
student guided to his sources of infor- 
mation. It was eminently fitting, there- 
fore, that the Library of congress should 
undertake the issuing of printed cards 
and the placing of depository catalogs 
at centers throughout the country. The 
present librarian of congress has from 
the first fully recognized that the na- 
tional library, as he himself expresses 
it, owes ‘‘a service to the country at large; 
a service to be extended through the li- 
braries which are the local centers of re- 
search involving the use of books”. 

I come not to exploit the undertak- 
ings of any one institution; however, it 
is but natural to illustrate one’s theme 
by concrete instances. It may not be 
known toall that the John Crerar library 
prints its catalog entries and that it offers 
these cards for sale for either catalog or 
reference purposes. Moreover, it main- 
tains several depository catalogs in this 
State. 

A second important means of estab- 
lishing mutually beneficial relations 
between the greater and the lesser libra- 
ries is their publications. An examina- 
tion of the annual reports of the larger 
libraries might not be found to come 
amiss. Finding lists and other biblio- 


*Read before the Illinois library association, April 21, 
1905. 
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graphical publications, while intended 
primarily for the immediate patrons of 
the library, should reach a wider con- 
stituency. They may be issued by the 
cooperative effort of several institutions, 
as are our union lists of periodicals, or 
they may represent the resources of a 
single institution. Be it remembered 
that they are valuable reference tools, 
especially to small libraries,whether they 
represent the selected best books or the 
exhaustive complete resources of the 
specializing library. 

Library clubs in the centers of library 
interests deserve much credit for what 
they have accomplished in coéperative 
publishing. This is notably true in Chi- 
cago, and no librarian in I]linois should 
fail to acquaint herself with the List of 
serials in the public libraries of Chicago 
and Evanston, issued in 1go1. This list 
should be in every library in Illinois. 
It is a painful fact that such lists are out 
of date as soon as they are issued if the 
libraries represented therein are grow- 
ing. The Chicago library club has not 
found itself in a position to issue the 
supplements necessary to keep this list 
up to date, but this fact has given to 
the John Crerar library its opportunity 
to prove its usefulness to its fellow in- 
stitutions. The first supplement was is- 
sued in 1903 and the second, now in 
preparation, will replace the first, as it 
will cumulate the new material with that 
in the first supplement. It is probable 
that in 1907 the supplement will be re- 
vised again, and by 1909 a consolidated 
edition of the original list and supple- 
ments will be issued. 

Among other publications of the John 
Crerar library, are a List of books on 
industrial arts, and a List of dictionaries 
and cyclopedias. These are all sold at 
a merely nominal price, equal to about 
one-quarter the cost of the paper and 
press work, plus the postage if sent by 
mail. 

There are two methods of codpera- 
tion which appear to have received com- 
paratively little attention in our state 
and national conferences. | refer to in- 
ter-library loans and reference work by 
correspondence. There has been some 
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mild suggestion that we might raise the 
standard of cheerful giving in respect to 
inter-library loans and thereby broaden 
our field of usefulness. Dr Richardson 
told at the A. L. A. conference at St 
Louis of the uniform courtesy of Euro- 
pean libraries in loaning even their most 
precious manuscripts for the use of 
scholars engaged in research work. Dr 
Biagi assured us that the national, uni- 
versity, provincial and town libraries of 
Italy interchange loans of books and 
manuscripts freely. Dr Anderson ex- 
plained that similar conditions obtain 
in Sweden, where rare works are sent 
beth to libraries and to individuals at a 
distance, even abroad. No definite reg- 
ulations exist, the loan is purely volun- 
tary and the system, if such it may be 
called, has been built upon the Swedish 
Accessions-katalog. In these countries 
libraries have the franking privilege and 
this materially affects the situation. In 
the United States, Congress, though it 
has been importuned repeatedly to es- 
tablish a free post for inter-library trans- 
portation, is still obdurate save in re- 
spect to the transportation of books for 
the blind. Hence the reader who would 
have a book sent to him from a distant 
library must incur the expense of post- 
age or express charges both ways. This 
doubtless is having a decided effect in 
retarding the spread of inter-library 
loans in any systematic way. 

To the second means mentioned 
above of making use of special collec- 
tions in the larger libraries, namely cor- 
respondence, | find no allusion in our 
library periodicals. This, of course, 
does not mean that libraries are not us- 
ing correspondence as a means of co- 
operation in reference work; it possi- 
bly signifies rather that it is taken for 
granted that an inquiry for information 
readily obtainable in the libraries which 
are the storehouses of great collections 
will meet with courteous attention from 
the librarian or his assistants. 

Let us now come nearer home and 
consider conditions that obtain in our 
own state. Every person engaged in 
library work in Illinois, who meets the 
public to any extent in that work, no 
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matter how humble the library in which 
he works, should consider it his duty to 
acquaint himself with the resources of 
the state in the centers of library inter- 
ests. He should know what cities have 
creditable public libraries, such as are 
to be found in Rockford or Peoria, and 
when it is advisable to turn to them for 
help. He should know for what he 
may look to Springfield, when to turn 
to the University of Illinois or to the 
libraries of Chicago. He should know 
that at Springfield there exist two in- 
stitutions supported by the state—the 
State historical library of some 14,000v. 
largely on Illinois history, and the 
State library of 40,000v., one-third of 
which are documents. While these 
two institutions are not all that they 
might be to the reading public and 
the scholars of the state, any more than 
are the Chicago libraries, the fault can 
hardly be ascribed to those in charge of 
them, and they doubtless stand ready to 
do what is in their power to do. Re- 
garding the State library I quote the 
Illinois Blue book: The patronage con- 
sists largely of those connected with the 
state government and of the citizens of 
the capital city, though people through- 
out the state address many communica- 
tions to the librarian. The librarian also 
furnishes much bibliographical material 
to smaller librariesand reading clubs. 
The University of Illinois has no set 
rules regarding inter-library loans nor 
reference work by correspondence, but 
it meets every request as fully as possi- 
ble. It has a good many demands from 
libraries, schools and club members for 
the loan of definite books, or for two or 
three books on a specific subject with- 
out titles being given. If such books 
are of a general character they are sent 
at once. subject to recall if needed. If 
they are special, the matter is referred 
to the head of the department most in- 
terested and effort is made to satisfy 
the request. Many reference lists are 
made for outsiders. The reference li- 
brarian reports that they have averaged 
two or three a month for several years. 
If the material is not needed at once 
the work is sometimes done by the 
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school as practice. In cases requiring 
an undue amount of time the library 
engages someone to do the work and 
charges for the actual time. Inquiries 
are numerous for selected lists for club 
work, for children’s reading, or for 
schools. It is felt to be the province of 
the state university to meet these de- 
mands as fully as possible with its avail- 
able force. 

Chicago, as the largest center of pop- 
ulation in the middle west, naturally has 
the largest library resources and offers 
to scholars in some lines unexcelled op- 
portunities for research work. There is 
not time here to detail all the collec- 
tions. Something is to be said, how- 
ever, regarding the spirit of their inter- 
pretation of their place in the library 
interests of the state. 

The Chicago public, as the great 
circulating library, doubtless has more 
calls for inter-library loans and _ refer- 
ence work by correspondence than any 
of the other libraries. In ‘the by-laws 
revised to October, 1¢03, will be found 
the following: In order to extend the 
usefulness of the library an inter-library 
loaning system is approved, and the li- 
brarian is authorized to honor at his dis- 
cretion requisition from other libraries 
for books for special use, and to make 
requisitions upon other libraries for 
books for patrons of this library. 

The library can hardly be outdone in 
its generous interpretation of this provi- 
sion. Not long ago at the request of a 
Spanish scholar, then studying in Flor- 
ence, a manuscript of an old Aztec mys- 
tery play of the early sixteenth century, 
which is in the possession of the library, 
was sent to him with the privilege of 
retaining it abroad until he had com- 
pleted a translation of it. Further, I 
am told that the demands for reference 
work by correspondence are numerous 
and that attention to these demands oc- 
cupies no small part of the reference li- 
brarian’s time. 

Series 1, vol. 1, of the University 
of Chicago Decennial publications con- 
sists of the president’s report and in- 
cludes in the librarian’s report some 
interesting information regarding inter- 


library loans. The statement there made 
and that of the University of Illinois 
previously quoted, seem to indicate that 
the libraries of educational institutions 
have taken a more advanced position in 
the matter than have most reference 
and public libraries. 

The regulations of the Newberry li- 
brary specify five leading institutions in 
Chicago and vicinity whose requisitions 
the librarian is authorized to honor. 
There is no provision stipulated for 
loans to small libraries. The librarian 
replied to an inquiry, that a volume 
would be loaned to any university or 


large library, the idea being to aid in- 


the prosecution of some important in- 
vestigation. The request must come 
from the librarian of an institution that 
guarantees against loss and agrees to re- 
ciprocate. Receipt of books must be 
acknowledged and their return must be 
prompt. Certain classes of books are 
excepted. 

The regulations of the John Crerar 
library, so far as formulated, may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1 The reason for the loan must be 
something beside the convenience of 
the applicant. 

2 The book shall be one not likely to 
be called for. 

3 It shall be kept out but a short time. 

‘4 A satisfactory guarantee of its safe 
return shall be made. 

No large number of books is sent out 
during the year, as the demand by mai! 
is notgreat. Most such calls that come 
from other institutions are honored, as 
they are usually for volumes of periodi- 
cals seldom called for. Nothing in the 
library’s policy would prevent compli- 
ance with a request because it came 
from a small library. Naturally a pre- 
vious arrangement by which guarantee 
of safe return of all such loans has been 
made facilitates prompt sending. The 
provision that the occasion must be 
something beside the mere convenience 
of the reader is strictly adhered to and 
quite properly excludes sending to the 
smaller libraries in the vicinity of the 
city. Transportation facilities are not 
yet perfect in Chicago, but they are 
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quite ds usable for readers as for the 
army of daily workers in the city’s cen- 
ter. No book shelved in the reading- 
room is ever allowed to leave the li- 
| brary. Unbound periodicals will be sent 
. if not likely to be called for. Doubtful 
cases are usually referred to the refer- 
ence desk to determine the likelihood 
of inconvenience. There is no definite 
limit of time, a matter which is left to 
the librarian’s discretion. 

Reference questions within the scope 
of the John Crerar library will meet with 
all possible attention from the library. 
Brief bibliographical lists will be made 

-or the library will supply at very small 
expense printed cards for titles on a 
given subject representing either a se- 
lected list or the library’s complete re- 
sources. 

A few words to summarize conditions 
and to point out the desirable trend of 
future developments. Conditions are 
not, and can not be, uniform in all 
classes of libraries as regards inter- 
library loans. State libraries in some 

: cases are, and in all cases should be, 
the centers of this work for their re- 
spective states. Other libraries are es- 
tablished primarily to meet the needs 
of the community in which they are lo- 
cated; a state library can hardly fit- 
tingly be called such unless it meets the 
needs of the whole state. Libraries in 
our higher institutions of learning, it 
must be acknowledged, are ahead of 
most of us in their generosity toward 
similar institutions. The state univer- 
sities are going further and meeting 
other ca!'s upon their resources and the 
time of their assistants; but they can 
not be expected to do this at the ex- 
pense of their own best interests. Pub- 
lic circulating libraries are justified in 
serving the needs of neighboring com- 
munities, especially if they have large 
collections of books seldom called into 

circulation. Their patrons can not com- 

plain so seriously if their use of a book 

is delayed by its being in another read- 

er’s possession. Great reference libra- 

ries are usually storehouses in their spe- 

cific lines. When located in a great 





city they have much larger and more 
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varied daily demands than do univer- 
sity libraries. Their patrons are more 
likely to be of a class who do not wait 
patiently for the return of books that 
are loaned. However, the importance 
of this may be exaggerated. 

Librarians making requests:for in- 
formation or for the loan of books should 
keep in mind the following principles: 

Pick the institution that is most likely 
to be able to meet the need. 

Do not ask the loan of recently pub- 
lished books easily obtainable in the 
trade. 

Be prepared with the authority of the 
board to guarantee against loss. 

Give careful attention to prompt re- 
turn. 


Library Institute in Illinois 


The second library institute in the 
state of Illinois was held at Charleston, 
March 20-22, with 16 librarians in at- 
tendance. 

There were six sessions, three of which 
were upon supjects of general interest 
closely allied to library work and three 
devoted exclusively to library technol- 
ogy. 

The first session opened Monday af- 
ternoon with an attendance of 40. The 
subject of the program was The library 
and the community. 

Helpful and suggestive talks were 
given by representatives of the citizens, 
the schools, the clubs and the librarians. 
These were followed by a talk upon 
Advertising by means of the picture 
bulletin, by Miss Howe of the State li- 
brary school. The subject was illus- 
trated byachoice collection of bulletins 
loaned by the school. 

The evening session was devoted to 
the subject of Children’s work in the 
public library. Miss Seybold of Jack- 
sonville gave a comprehensive survey 
of the subject which was fitted to inter- 
est the audience, largely composed of 
citizens, and give them an insight into 
the work that is being done in this line. 
The paper was followed by a general 
discussion. 

The Librarians’ round table, which 
filled three sessions, was conducted by 
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Miss Beck of the State library school 
and was devoted to the principles of 
book selection, order, accession, classi- 
fication, shelf-list, cataloging, reference, 
binding and repair. This work was 
planned to fit the needs of the untrained 
and inexperienced librarian, giving sim- 
ple methods and practical suggestions 
for a small library. 

One of the most appreciated and 
truly helpful features of the institute 
was the Tuesday evening lecture by Mr 
Lord, president of the Eastern I]linois 
state normal school. His theme was 
Desultory reading, and while the char- 
acter of the address made it of general 
interest, it was full of suggestive hints 
to the librarian. 

On Tuesday afternoon a very pleas- 
ant visit was made to the Normal school 
library, where some of the librarians saw 
for the first time Library of congresscards 
and a collection of mounted pictures. 

The local arrangements for the in- 
stitute were complete in every detail 
and all that was possible had been done 
by librarians, trustees and citizens to 
make it a success. 

Entertainment was furnished the 
visiting librarians in the homes of the 
citizens, and Tuesday noon a dainty 
luncheon was served by the trustees and 
their wives in the lecture rooms of the 
library building. This was by no means 
an unappreciated feature. It furnished 
a very desirable opportunity to become 
better acquainted with one another. 

At noon on Wednesday the institute 
adjourned and the librarians separated 
feeling that they were the richer by the 
acquisition of new methods, new in- 
spiration and new friends. 

As the evidence of helpfulness was so 
plainly apparent, the institute workers 
wished heartily that a library institute 
might be held in every county in the 
state at frequent intervals. 


Fiction? 

The following definition given in a 
class at the New Trier high school, Win- 
netka, Ill., is rather amusing: 

Fiction—Common reading that does 
some good. 


Libraries 


The Library Situation in California 


Joy Lichtenstein, president California library 
association 


In May, 1899, PusLic LIBRARIES pub- 
lished a California number, an exposi- 
tion- and a description, by those best 
qualified to inform, of existing library 
conditions at that time. 

During the six years that have inter- 
vened the progress has been so marked 
in several directions that a brief account 
of the changes and improvements may 
now be worth while. 

A most notable advance, a condition, 
too, of many others, was taken by the 
passage in I1gOI of a new general library 
law, modeled upon the lines of the best 
eastern state laws. This provides that 
upon the presentation of a petition 
signed by 25 per cent of the electors of 
an incorporated town, the town author- 
ities must establish a public library, and 
fixes a minimum tax rate for its support. 
More than 20 public libraries have been 
established under this act. 

The influence of Carnegie has worked 
wonders. The developments of a gene- 
ration have been crowded into a few 
years. Twenty-nine California towns 
are now the proud possessors of hand- 
some stone buildings, costing in no case 
less than $10,000. Aside from their in- 
trinsic worth as buildings, these gifts of 
Carnegie have advanced the library 
cause tremendously in three ways. 
First they have increased the library’s 
income, in some cases by as much as 
a hundred per cent. A town previously 
doling out a few hundred dollars yearly 
to its library, which was hidden away 
in the garret of the town hall, has now 
to appropriate $1000 in order to secure 
a Carnegie building. Second, they 
have noticeably increased the impor- 
tance of the place that the library holds 
in the interest and esteem of the towns- 
people. Housed in a handsome build- 
ing, sometimes the most pretentious in 
the town, the library becomes a new 
object of respect and appreciation. 
Third, Carnegie has planted seed where 
previously nothing grew. Many of his 
gifts have been called for by towns 
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which had to start a library to put in 
the building. Often has this beneficent 
man sewed a shirt to the button of some 
importunate town. 

Here, then, is a development wholly 
unprecedented and of tremendous im- 
portance. Nor is Carnegie’s good ex- 
ample without imitators. The Fancher 
gift of $20,000 to Merced (a town of 
2500 inhabitants) and the Packard be- 
quest of $75,000 to Marysville (popula- 
tion 3497) are recent instances. The A. 
K. Smiley library at Riverside and the 
Beale memorial library at Bakersfield 
come within our.period. 

Another distinctive development has 
been that of the State library. This, in 
common with institutions of its kind in 
many other states, was largely a thing 
of ornament until a few years ago when 
it fell into the hands of the present li- 
brarian, James L. Gillis, backed by a 
conscientious board of trustees. They 
have gone to work earnestly to make 
the library a force which shall permeate 
every nook of this large state. With 
the enlarged powers permitted by the 
law of Igor (the powers of a state com- 
mission combined with those of a state 
library) a traveling library system has 
been established, which at present has 
more than 100 libraries out in 47 coun- 
ties. Traveling libraries upon specific 
subjects (study club libraries) are also 
sent out. Traveling libraries for the 
blind have just been started. Inter-li- 
brary loans now make it possible for 
small libraries in all parts of the state to 
have access to the State library’s treas- 
ures. The next step is a state organizer, 
and this is promised shortly. 

In its internal administration the li- 
brary’s advance has been hardly less 
distinctive. The California newspaper 
index from 1846 to date is a matchless 
aid, of profit not only to the historical 
student, but to inquirers in every walk 
of life, whose letters form a bulky mail. 
A strong staff of trained librarians is 
being gathered. Mr Watson of Pitts- 
burg, and Miss Sutliff from Albany, are 
an earnest of the type of worker with 
whom Mr Gillis plans to surround him- 
self. He has lately taken Miss Kumli, 


the dean of California woman librarians, 
from Santa Rosa, to strengthen the ref- 
erence department. Started thus au- 
spiciously along these lines, the State 
library is rapidly taking its rightful place 
as the center of our library activities. 

A valiant champion of the public li- 
brary has arisen in the woman’s club. 
Many a town today in California, as 
elsewhere, owes its possession of a pub- 
lic library to a woman’s club which took 
the field, when indifference and selfish- 
ness ruled, and fought bravely for the 
privilege of furnishing its sons with a 
counter-attraction to the street corner 
and the saloon. The woman’s clubs 
have learned to do practical work in a 
practical way. They are circulating in 
California today, 70 traveling libraries 
and some beautiful art portfolios. San 
Francisco, with the two universities, 
one on either hand, is the intellectual 
center of the state as well as its natural 
commercial center. Here the present 
and the future are very bright. The 
University of California has made note- 
worthy strides under the high adminis- 
trative ability of Pres. Wheeler. Al- 
most his first words were for the li- 
brary which he declared was the nucleus - 
of the university. And he started in 
with characteristic energy to find the 
means of strengthening it. The book 
budget this year is over five times what 
it was five yearsago. Librarian Rowell, 
who for years performed the labors of 
Hercules in cataloging and other ways, 
now finds himself (no sinecure) direct- 
ing the work of a force of trained cata- 
logers. The new library building, the 
third building in the Hearst architec- 
tural scheme, is about to be started with 
the Doe bequest of $600,000. 

At Stanford university, too, the mag- 
nificent architectural scheme is to be 
rounded out by the early completion of 
the permanent library building. When 
this is accomplished large sums will be 
available for the book budget. The 
Stanford campus, in its beauty and 
uniqueness, will be a revelation to our 
A. L. A. visitors this year. 

The San Francisco public library 
works, as for years past, quietly and 
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steadily upward, with a yearly home 
circulation closely approaching the mil- 
lion mark. Mr Clark blows no trumpets, 
but buckles down to work and gets 
things done both at his own desk and 
at those of his fellow workers. With 
the accession of Ex-mayor Phelan in 
18¢8, our Public library felt for the first 
time the force of an interested and ap- 
preciative mayor behind it, with thought 
for the library and plans for its advance- 
ment. He has left us, lasting even un- 
til this time, a high-class majority of the 
board of supervisors in whom the li- 
brary finds active and sympathetic sup- 
porters. There are now six branch li- 
braries and a seventh is contemplated 
to provide for the large residence dis- 
trict which has pushed out to the bound- 
aries of Golden Gate Park. Two of 
these branches are in permanent stone 
buildings, one donated by Mr Phelan 
and the other by Andrew McCreery (a 
$50,000 building).* There are seven de- 
posit stations in the outlying districts, 
one of which is out at the western limit 
of the city, actually on the sands of the 
Pacific ocean’s beach. 

Bonds to the amount of $1,647,c0O 
having been voted for a main library 
building, a block has already been pur- 
chased on Van Ness av., the city’s main 
boulevard, and Mr Clark is now draw- 
ing up specifications for the architec- 
tural competition for a million dollar 
building. 

Our Mechanic’s institute library, a 
sturdy scion of a fast-fading race, cele- 
brates this year its fiftieth anniver- 
sary (we are not as young as we look). 
Under Mr Taggart’s aggressive direc- 
tion it bids fair to find new strength by 
returning to its clearly indicated de:- 
tiny (from which it for many years de- 
parted) as an institution for the dissem- 
ination of technical literature. The 
Mercantile library has almost come toa 
point when it will be turned over to the 
city, so that its fine collection of books 
(including much valuable Californiana) 
may find wider use than is at present 
practicable. 


*Announcement is just made fof Mr McCreery’s gift of 
$scco for books for his branch, 


This account would be incomplete 
without at least mention of our State 
association. Its membership of over 150 
spreads over 600 miles north and south, 
and from San Francisco 250 miles east- 
erly to the foothills of the Sierras. This 
gives some idea of the territory that we 
have to cover. Our association has not 
only stood behind every advance in Cali- 
fornia library affairs, but is constantly 
making fora realization among librarians 
of a higher sense of the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of their profession. 

Those who visit San Francisco this 
summer on returning from Portland 
(and we hope there will be many) will 
see a city, hardly recognizable from the 
memories of 18g1—even of IGoo. 


Manual of Practical Indexing 


Mr Clarke’s book of 184 pages is an 
interesting exposition of the subject for 
the advanced indexer. Its purpose as 
stated by him is to give briefly some of 
the principles of book and magazine in- 
dexing. The work, aside from fulfilling 
its author’s intention technically, is an 
admirable piece of literature. The style 
of the composition is terse and coherent. 
The reader is struck by the .excellent 
choice of words and by the clearness, 
aided in part by good paragraphing. 

Three-fourths of the book are de- 
voted to illustrations of indexing for 
different sorts of purely literary work. 
The text with marginal notes is given, 
followed by an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the entries made by the in- 
dexer. 

The extracts indexed are chosen from 
authors dear and familiar toevery reader 
of English, and on this account Mr 
Clarke accomplishes his purpose the 
more shrewdly and assuredly. 

A portion from a modern essayist of 
note demonstrates the wealth of idea 
that may be made available by delving 
into masses of long and obscure para- 
graphs and assembling the thoughts in 
visible array—stringing the pearls, so to 
speak. 
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Mr Clarke’s management of the most 
difficult sorts of material for indexing 
is full and convincing. He discusses 
the treatment of the literary and of the 
scientific essay, of biography, history, 
bibliography in all its branches, of price 
catalogs,correspondence and directories, 
all with thoroughness, and abundant lu- 
cid illustration. 

Part 3 of the book is the last, and is a 
short treatise on the mechanical produc- 
tion of indexes. The applications of 
the card system are noted fully in a few 
pages. In the chapter on the prepara- 
tion of indexes for the press the reader 
may be surprised to find Mr Clarke ad- 
vocating the sheet system of entry for 
any sort of index at all. To the ordinary 
mind the difficulties of calculation in con- 
nection with the use of the sheets would 
bring discouragement at the outset. 

The American indexer will feel 
tempted to ask Mr Clarke to use V slips 
instead of his cumbersome sheets cut or 
perforated as occasion arises. The card- 
board diagram lettered for alphabetical 
arrangement of slips seems unnecessary. 

On the other hand, the last pages of 
this interesting book contain a few 
statements that may have the nature of 
discoveries tous complacent folk. The 
effect should be wholesome. We may 
look beyond the sea and broaden our 
horizon in all things. 


Removal of Restrictions 


EpiTor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

Inasmuch as more than one book on 
an individual card privilege is granted 
to scholars or investigators to meet their 
needs, I never could sympathize with 
the judgment in limiting the books to 
two, five or ten on a card at one time. 
Possibly the writers of the articles on 
page 175 of the April number of Pusiic 
LIBRARIES may be interested in the 
rule which has been in use in the Tren- 
ton library for some time: 

The number of non-fiction works that may be 
drawn on an individual card is determined 
largely by the needs of the reader and the char- 
acter of the works requested for home use. 

ApamM SrrouM, Lib’n. 
Trenton, N. J., April 14, 1905. 


American Library Association 
Portland conference, July 4-7, 1905 


Outline of program 
Tuesday, July 4. 
Morning, 11 o'clock. Meeting of council 
and nominations. 
Afternoon, 2-5. First general session. 

Reports of officers and standing com- 
mittees 

Evening. There will probably be Fourth 
of July exercises and illumination at 
the fair grounds. 

Wednesday, July 5. 

Morning, 9.30-12.30. Second general ses- 
sion. 

Welcome by local speaker. 

President's address. 

Paper on Library conditions in the 
northwest, by C. W. Smith. 

Notes on Pacific libraries (five minutes 

each): 
California, Mary L. Jones; Alaska, 
British Northwest, E. S. Scholefield; 
Hawaii, Miss Hildebrand; Philippines, 
Mrs Egbert. 

Reports of special committees: 

AL. A. exhibit. 

Gifts and bequests. 
Reduced postal rates. 
Title pages of periodicals. 
Book Santee, 

Afternoon, 3-5. Meetings of: 

Catalog section. 

National association of state libraries. 

California library association. 

Evening, 8-10. Third general session. 

Address on the Library of congress, what 
it stands for as our national library, 
by Herbert Putnam. 

State libraries: 1) Their organization, 
by T. L. Montgomery of Pennsvl- 
vania; 2) Administration, by C. H. 
Greene of California; and 3) Develop- 
ment, by George Godard of Connect- 
icut. 

Discussion of State library topics. Re- 
spective functions of the State library 
and the State library commission in 
the same state, as per Wyer’s sug- 
gestion. 

Any left over committee reports or other 
business can follow. 

Thursday, July 6. 

Morning, 9.3c-12 30. Fourth general session. 

State library commissions: what they 
are and what they are doing, by H. E. 
Legler of Wisconsin commission. 

Discussion, Miss Bullock of Nebraska 
commission. 

Traveling libraries as a first step in li- 
brary development, by Miss Country- 
man. 

Discussion, Dr Dewey, Dr Steiner and 
others. 

Library administration on an income of 
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from $1000 to $5000 a year: 1) Econ- 
omies in plans and methods, by Ma- 
rilla W. Freeman; 2) Essentials and 
non-essentials, by S. H. Ranck. 

Discussion, opened by Miss Titcomb, 
of Maryland. 

Afternoon, 3-5. Meetings of College and 
reference section. 

Subject: The small college and state 
university; some first principles of 
organization and development. 

State library commission section. 

Children’s libraries section (business 
meeting). 


Evening, free. 
Friday, July 7. 
Morning, 9.30-12.30. Fifth general session. 

The question of trained library service, 
by Miss Stearns. 

Discussion, Mr Hill, Mr Crunden, Miss 
Marvin and _ others. 

What the public library is doing for 
children. 

Common sense and the story hour, by 
Harriet E. Hassler, Portland public 
library. 

Rational library work with children and 
the preparation for it, by Frances J. 
Olcott, Pittsburg training school. 

Afternoon, 2 o'clock, Council meeting; 3-5, 
meetings of 

Trustees’ section. 

Catalog section, second session. 

American bibliographical society. 

Evening, 8-10. Seventh general session. 

Address on Unity and coéperation in 
library work, by Mr Dewey. 

Address on What state and local library 
associations can do for library inter- 
ests, by Mr Dana. 

Views ot library buildings, shown by 
Dr Koch, of University of Michigan. 


Travel notes 


Arrangements have been made by 
whic hthose who choose can secure re- 
turn tickets reading from St Paul, Minn., 
to Buffalo, N. Y., via Duluth through 
the Great Lakes steamers at the same 
rates as by rail between those two points 
via Chicago. Members of the special 
party who hold tickets for all inciden- 
tals will be allowed a proper rebate for 
the unused meal and Pullman coupons 
between St Paul and Buffalo. 

The following sehedule of rates may 
be of interest to those in the Middle 
West. 


To St Paul, joining special train. thence to 
Portland and returning to St Paul, with tickets 
only to starting point: 
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RR OON LY oes Brie SldG is cia ie Ads a sie die Wah es $113.50 
St Joseph or Kansas City............... 110.00 
SPRRMNER aE Rs inica aia xi ow hd sone Rae 108.90: 
SORIANO EID ole no 45+ sion aie'e warheads sles 110.45 
Jefferson City... 2... 00... sescee cones. 128.25 
MDs RIDERS Oeics ogee ecaie mica metnom eee 110.00 


To St Paul, joining special train to Portland, 
thence ticket only returning via Salt Lake and 
Denver to starting point: 


NB hee too ees bkrks oo ska Gan sen-s $ 92.50 
St Joseph or Kansas City........ pseu 89.00 
OMIA A oo eene S ok nn 553s us seseee ss 87.50 


It should be borne in mind that tick- 
ets only are provided from St Louis, St 
Joseph, Kansas City and Omaha, to and 
from St Paul. Sleepers and meals are 
extra and must be looked after person- 
ally. Those returning through Salt Lake 
and Denver are provided railroad tick- 
ets only; sleepers and meals extra on 
return. 

Itinerary of a trip to Portland 


DATE LINE HOUR 
ist day Lv. Chicago 6.30 p. m. 
2d day Ar. St Paul 7.25 a.m. 

- Lv. St Paul Soo Line g.05 a. m. 
4th day Ar. Banff Can. Pac. 6.25 a. m. 

5 Ar. Laggan . - 745 a.m. 

ci Ar. Glacier # 7 2.25 p. m. 
Sth day Ar. Seattle Nor. Pac. Afternoon 

i Ar. Portland * “ 


Choice of direct routes may be had for the re- 
turn journey. 


Fare from Chicago to Port- 


land and return will be.. $56.50 
Pullman sleeping car berth 
rate to Seattle.......... 14.00 


At least one day should be 
spent at Banff, in the Can- 
nadian National Park, 
TC iiilenea ieee ania arena ee 

One day at Laggan (Lakes 
in the Clouds), hotel..... 

One day at Glacier. Great 
Glacier of the Selkirks, 
larger than all the gla- 
ciers of Switzerland com- 
bined, hotel 

It is planned to spend the 
night and part of the 
next day in Seattle, tak- 
ing the day train from 
Seattle to Portland; hotel 
at Seattle 

Meals en 
about 


3.50 and upwards 


3.00 “ “ 


3.00 “ “ 


route (4 days) 





$93.00 


Stop-overs will be allowed at all points west of 
St Paul, and the Canadian Pacific also grant 
stop-overs on first-class sleeping car tickets at 
the different resorts in the mountains. 





| 
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A. L. A. council meeting 

At the meeting of A. L. A. council 
at the Atlantic City library meeting, 
April 1, several important matters were 
passed upon. The subject of an A. L. A. 
academy was discussed from several 
points of view and it was voted that the 
committee be continued. 

An appropriation of $50 was voted to 
the committee on books and binding to 
defray as far as it will do so the expenses 
of the committee in its work. 

The National association of state li- 
braries was called on by vote to define 
more definitely -and clearly the affilia- 
tion derived in the following resolution 
adopted at St Louis: That the National 
association of state libraries request the 
council of the A. L. A. to substitute in 
its several publications the name of 
National association of state libraries 
for said State librarians section. 

Mr Soule presented the following 
resolutions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That headquarters of the associa- 
tion be established at the office of the publish- 
ing board: 

Resolved, That the executive board be au- 
thorized to appoint an assistant secretary to take 
charge of the headquarters, and to perform such 
duties as they may prescribe. 

Resolved, That the accumulated interest of 
the endowment fund (other than the Carnegie 
fund), not otherwise appropriated, be appropri- 
ated toward the expense of such headquarters 
and the salary of the assistant secretary. 

Resolved, That this opening of headquarters 
and employment ofa paid assistant secretary 
shall be understood to be tentative and subject 
to revision or termination at the next meeting of 
the council. 

In- accordance with the resolution it 
was later voted by the executive board 
that E. C. Hovey of Boston be elected 
assistant secretary. 

Ths following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Index to fiction: Committee to co- 
operate with the Keystone State Li- 
brary association regarding its index to 
fiction, Josephine Rathbone, Pratt in- 
stitute free library; Beatrice Winser, 
Newark free public library. 

Bookbinding: J. C. Dana, Newark 
free public library; George J. Bower- 
man, District of Columbia public li- 
brary; W. P. Cutter, Forbes library, 
Northampton. 


National Association of State Li- 
braries 


Eighth annual convention, 1905 


The following topics will be consid- 
ered at the eighth annual convention 
of the National association of state li- 
braries at Portland, Ore., July 5 and 6: 

The proper field for state libraries. 

The ideal state library in an ideal lo- 
cation. 

Practical law libraries as compared 
with bookdealers’ law libraries. 

Wisconsin’s legislative reference de- 
partment. 

The relation of the state library to 
the public libraries and the public doc- 
uments of a state as interpreted by the 
state of Washington. 

The state library in transition. 

A bibliography of state official litera- 
ture. 

Title-pages and indexes to periodi- 
cals. 

Exchange and distribution of state 
documents. 

State library statistics. 

Uniformity in preparation of session 
laws. 

Advisability of a clearing house for 
state publications. 

GEORGE S. GODARD, Pres, 
State librarian of Conn. 





Omitted Pagination 


Epitor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

Mr Walker’s editorials in Cosmopolitan 
are, at present, not included in the reg- 
ular pagination, and this renders them 
very liable to be omitted from the bound 
volume unless the binder has special in- 
structions to include the leaf just before 
the frontispiece. Some librarians might 
be grateful if you were to call their at- 
tention to this fact. 

I wrote Mr Walker about it recently 
entering a respectful protest. I quote 
frem his reply: The cause of my edito- 
rials not being paged is due to the fact 
that the demands upon my time have 
been so great as to prevent the writing 
of these until the last minute, usually 
after the magazine is closed. 

CHARLES E. WriGur. 

Duquesne, Pa., April 15, 1905. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburg 
Training school for children’s librarians 


The special lecturers for the month 
of April were as follows: 

Gilbert D. Emerson, bookbinder, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Material for book binding. 

Clara W. Hunt, superintendent of 
children’s department, Brooklyn public 
library, The planning and equipment of 
the children’s room; The successful chil- 
dren’s librarian; The selection of books 
for the children’s room; First 100 books 
for the children’s room. 

Caroline Burnite, supervisor of work 
with schools, Cleveland public library, 
Growth of literature for children (six 
lectures). 

May H. Prentice, instructor, normal 
school, Cleveland, Ohio, Teaching of 
library use in normal schools 

The last week of April we had also 
the pleasure of a visit from Miss Doren, 
the head instructor of the library school 
of the Western Reserve university, and 
six students. Most of their time was 
spent inspecting the central and branch 
libraries, and on Saturday evening an 
informal reception was given them by 
the training school. 


Illinois 


Gertrude Buck, ’04, who resigned her 
position as reviser in the library school, 
has been appointed library instructor in 
the Emporia (Kan ) normal school, and 
will conduct a course in library methods 
during the summer term of the school. 
Her work as reviser was continued by 
Margaret Gramesley, '04, who since its 
completion has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Jacksonville (III.) 
public library. 

Ruth Cummings, ex-’03, was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Monticello 
(Iowa) public library, April 1. 

Jeannette Drake, ’03, assumed her 
duties as librarian of the Jacksonville 
(Ill.) public library May 1. 

Mrs Mary Boggs East, ex-'03, has re- 
turned to the library school to finish her 
course. 

Edna Fairchild, ’99, was recently ap- 


pointed an assistant in the John Crerar 
library of Chicago. 

Katherine Foster, ’04, is in the cata- 
log department of the Pittsburg Carne- 
gie library. 

Edna Hester, ex-'06, assistant libra- 
rian of the Southern Illinois normal 
school library, returned in April to 
finish the first year of her course in li- 
brary work. 

Harriet Holderman, ‘04, resigned as 
children’s librarian of the Jacksonville 
(Ill.) public library, April 1, to accept 
the position of cataloger in the Indiana 
state library. 

Alice Mann, ’03, finished her work of 
organizing the Covington (Ky.) public 
library on March 1. 

Harriette Miles, ’o1, has held the 
position of periodical assistant in the 
Leland Stanford, jr, university since 
April, 1904. 

Mary Osgood. ex-’06, was appointed 
librarian of the Public library of Tyler 
(Texas) March 22. 

Eleanor Roper, ’96, has spent the 
winterin the south, having resigned her 
position in the John Crerar library of 
Chicago. 

Clara Salmer, assistant librarian of the 
University of South Dakota. entered the 
library school in February, 1905. 

Blanche Seeley, ‘00, resigned her posi- 
tion in the John Crerar library of Chi- 
cago, April I, to accept that of cataloger 
in the Public library of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Della Sisler, ’05, has accepted a posi- 
tion at Albuquerque, New Mex., as li- 
brarian of the University of New Mex- 
ico library. 

Lavinia Steele, ’02, has returned to 
the Iowa state library as cataloger, hav- 
ing been since last September in the 
reference department of the University 
of Iowa library. 

Marietta Street, ’03, is organizing the 
Public library of Shelbyville, IIl., begin- 
ning in March. 

Belle Sweet, ’04, resigned as librarian 
of the Clinton (Iowa) public library on 
April 15. 

Grace Switzer, ex-’06, resigned as cata- 
loger in the Washington state library in 
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March to accept the position of librarian 
of the Bellingham (Wash.) public library, 
April 1. ; 

Alice Wing, ’04, resigned her position 
as cataloger in the Spokane (Wash.) 
public library in March. 

Mabel West, ’oo, began organizing the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) public library in 
February. 

Pres. Lord of the Eastern Illinois 
normal school gave a lecture on Desul- 
tory reading before the members of the 
library club and their friends in March. 
His lecture had been given originally for 
the library institute held at Charleston, 
Ill., some time earlier and was repeated 
at the urgent request of several of the 
University library staff who were fortu- 
nate enough to hear it. 

The sympathy of the library school 
and staff is with Miss Sharp during her 
sore bereavement in the loss of her 
father, J. W. Sharp, who died May 1, 
after a very short illness. 

FRANCES SIMPSON. 


Simmons college 


The work of the second term at Sim- 
mons college, beginning February 9, in- 
cludes several courses by outside lec- 
turers. Abby L. Sargent has given her 
annual course on Expansive classifica- 
tion. H.St Barbe Brooks has given an 
introductory course, with practice work 
on Public documents. Beginning May 
12, Mary L. Davis will give a short 
course of six lectures on the Care and 
cataloging of maps. This course will 
be open to special students on payment 
of a fee of $5. 

At the close of the study of Work 
with the blind, Laura M. Sawyer, of the 
Perkins institution for the blind, gave a 
most interesting talk upon the library 
methods used there. 

The advanced class has been visiting 
libraries in the vicinity of Boston. 

Mary E. Rossins, Director. 


Western Reserve university 


The first year of the Western Reserve 
university library school has been one 
of rich and varied opportunity in many 
directions. Not only has this been the 
case with the regular courses given by 
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the faculty of the school and specialists 
called to it from their respective fields, 
but also in the practical contacts of 
work afforded in connection with the 
opening of the new Carnegie branches 
of the Public library. In addition there 
have been the social features of the 
university life into which students from 
all the schools enter alike. A course of 
lectures held at the auditorium of 
Woodland branch during the winter has 
given further opportunity for varying 
the usual routine. At the library school, 
among the students themselves, two 
language clubs have flourished, the Ital- 
ian on Monday afternoons .and the 
German on Friday evenings. Both of 
these were spontaneous associations 
which grew up out of the general en- 
thusiasm of classes under E C. Williams 
in reference work. They were likewise 
under his direction and met either in 
one of the seminar rooms at Hatch 
library or in the study hall of the library 
school. 

The course of historical lectures by 
Prof. Root upon the printed book came 
to a close shortly before the Easter 
recess. These lectures, proceeding as 
they did from first-hand investigation 
of the subject and illustrated by inter- 
esting examples collected during his 
recent visit to Europe, opened up fresh 
fields of interest in bibliography and 
were distinctly illumining on the schol- 
arly side. The subjects treated were 
Gutenberg, the Aldines, the Elzevirs, 
Caxton, Early printing in America, 
William Morris and Special presses. 

A very different but equally inspiring 
event was the occasion of the opening 
of the St Clair branch, April 14, when 
Mrs Gudrun Thorme-Thomsen, of the 
School of education, University of Chi- 
cago, gave a talk to the students upon 
the art of story telling, illustrating it at 
various points in her own inimitable 
manner. In the afternoon of the same 
day the children’s room at St Clair 
branch was opened, Mrs Thomsen giv- 
ing the story hour and Mrs Oliver 
Stafford singing German and English 
folk songs for 400 little people, more 
than three-fourths of whom were of 
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foreign parentage. No adults except 
the children’s hbrarians and regular 
staff were admitted. The students from 
the library school, however, were in- 
vited and thus were enabled to see the 
principles of the morning lecture- fur- 
ther exemplified. 

The practice of the students in the 
general library routine at Woodland 
branch has been completed and they 
have been detailed for further work at 
the St Clair branch, thus giving experi- 
ence in two well-equipped new libraries, 
each serving a clientele of completely 
different character and each involving 
problems as interesting as they are 
diverse. This experience has been es- 
pecially designed to round out and com- 
plete the earlier work of the year in the 
sub-stations and other branches. In 
addition four of the students. have car- 
ried some substitute work in the uni- 
versity and public library. 

The final examinations in library 
records and elementary classification 
were held at the end of the first semester. 
The regular courses in special and trade 
bibliography given by E. C. Williams 
and Allen Dudley Severance have 
closed, as also the special course upon 
work with children, given by Euphemia 
Power of the Cleveland normal school. 
In connection with this course, Caroline 
Burnite, who succeeded Miss Power as 
chief of the children’s work in the 
Cleveland public library, gave two lec- 
tures upon the Development of litera- 
ture for children and the Growth of 
work for children in public libraries. 
The courses in library organization, 
book selection, reference work and cat- 
aloging which have run throughout the 
year will close May 31. 

Ten days, from April Ig to 29, were 
given to the library trip which this year 
embraced the libraries of Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 
The introduction to the broader and 
more practical aspects of librarianship, 
which it is one of the purposes of these 
annual visits to effect for the students, 
could hardly have been undertaken at 
a point more significant for them than 
Washington and the governmental de- 


partments, nor under more auspicious 
circumstances than the guidance of our 
national librar.an, Mr Putnam, who with 
Mr Hutcheson spent a morning in con- 
ducting them over the entire Library of 
congress and thus giving them a rapid 
survey of its departments. On the 
afternoon of the same day Mr Bower- 
man and his staff received the students, 
at the Public library. Two more days 
were spent in visiting the special libra- 
ries in the departments. Here, as else- 
where, the librarians showed a most 
cordial interest in the students. 

In Baltimore, Dr Uhler, Dr Steiner 
and their assistants met the students 
with equal interest. A day was spent 
in visiting their libraries and that of the 
Maryland historical society. 

Three days were spent in Philadelphia. 
The Library Company and Mercantile 
libraries, Drexel, the Free library and 
branches, the museums and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania affording most 
interesting and distinctive groups. On 
Thursday John Thomson gave a delight- 
ful and instructive exposition of the 
various collections of the Free library, 
and among other pleasant experiences 
invited the students to witness the cere- 
mony of laying the cornerstone of one 
of the new branches. After lunch at 
the Bartram as guests of the university, 
Miss Randall and the library staff act- 
ing as hostesses, several hours were 
spent at the University library and the 
Archeological museum. Later, Miss 
Kroeger and the faculty and students 
of the Drexel library school entertained 
at the library and gallery of the insti- 
tute. On the return trip the day ride 
through the mountains was a welcome 
variation in the rather crowded program 
of library visiting. At Pittsburg the 
spectacle of a great library doing full 
work while in the midst of rebuilding 
was an example of unusual interest. 
Through the courtesy of Mr Hopkins 
an opportunity was made for the stu- 
dents to meet the heads of departments 
socially by taking lunch together at the 
Schenley. In the evening the students 
met the branch librarians and members 
of the junior and senior classes of the 
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Training school for children’s librarians 
in the temporary quarters of the school, 
Miss Olcott being hostess. 
Immediately upon the return from 
the library visit the course in public 
documents under Miss Mann was taken 
up, and with examinations closes May 
13. At the close of this course, Alice 
Tyler, secretary of the Iowa state li- 
brary commission will follow with four 
lectures upon the work of the library 
commissions and allied interests. Be- 
fore the end of the year there will also 
be a course of 10 lectures upon bind- 
ing, with practical work in repair of 
boeks; Miss Woodard of the University 
of Michigan will give this course. For 
this work an equipment for hand book- 
binding has been placed at the school. 
The final examinations will take place 
June 5-8, commencement being June 12. 
On June 20-21 the examinations for ad- 
mission of students will take place in 
Adelbert hall and also in the first week 
in September. 
ELEctTRA CoLiins Doren, 
Head Instructor. 


Amherst college 


The summer schoo! of library econ- 
omy will be held at Amherst college as 
usual this year, July 5-August 11. In- 
struction will be given daily inthe form 
of lectures, from 10 to 12 a.m., by W. 
I. Fletcher. The afternoons will be 
given up to practice work. 

The fee for the course is $15. Nec- 
essary books and material will cost about 
$5. Acertificate of work done will be 
given at the close. No obligation to 
furnish positions is assumed in accept- 
ing students. Correspondence concern- 
ing the school will be answered by W. 
I. Fletcher, Amherst, Mass. 


Minnesota . 


Course in library training will be of- 
fered by the Minnesota library commis- 
sion June 18—July 29 at the State uni- 
versity, Minneapolis. This course will 
not be given again till 1907. For further 
particulars address C. F. Baldwin, Min- 
nesota library commission, St Paul, 


Minn. 


Illinois normal school 


The Illinois State normal university 
at Normal, Ill., offers a course of six 
weeks in Formation and care of school 
libraries, June 12-July 21, under Ange 
V. Milner, librarian. In the first course 
the following topics will be presented: 

The selection and purchase of books 
for school libraries. 

The classifying, cataloging and care 
of school libraries. 

Government and state publications. 

Pictures, pamphlets and clippings. 

The use of a school library. 

Each lecture will be illustrated by the 
books and materials discussed. 

The second course includes attend- 
ance on these lectures, and adds prac- 
tical exercises for each student in select- 
ing, ordering, classifying, cataloging 
and otherwise preparing books for the 
shelves of a school library. Part of the 
instruction in this course will be indi- 
vidual, and the time of day will depend 
upon the other recitation hours. 


Washington 


Harriet Howe of the University of 
Illinois library school will have charge 
of the summer library training school at 
the University of Washington, Seattle. 
The session will open June 19, 1905, for 
a six-weeks’ term. Tuition, $10; board, 
$25. For announcement address the 
Librarian, University of Washington, 
Seattle. Persons desiring to take the 
course should make application before 
June I. 

Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin summer school is full 
of interest as usual this year. The change 
in time (being a month earlier than us- 
ual) made it ‘necessary to refuse a num- 
ber of applicants. Cornelia Marvin is di- 
rector, assisted by Ono M. Imhoff and 
Miss Melville, librarian of Galena, III. 
Miss Ahern gave a course of three lec- 
tures May 18-20, two on Some typical 
libraries and their work, and one on The 
librarian’s needs in equipment, study, 
recreations, etc. Mr Hutchins and Miss 
Stearns will lecture in June. 
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Illinois Library Association 


The tenth annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois library association was held in 
Rockford, April 19-21, with an unusu- 
ally large attendance. The cordiality 
of the staff of the Rockford public li- 
brary, the board of directors and the 
citizens was felt from the time of arrival 
and reached a climax in the ride given 
by the automobile club. 

A distinctive feature of the meeting 
was the exhibits illustrating subjects 
under discussion or other matters of li- 
brary interest. The Ringer & Hertzberg 
bindery, the Burgmeier bindery and G. 
E. Kohler showed samples of bindings 
and materials. The Anderson Art 
Company exhibited pictures for library 
decoration. The exhibits of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library and library 
school, which were prepared for the 
Louisiana purchase exposition, outline 
ing and illustrating the work of each 
department, were shown, as was also the 
model library for boys and girls belong- 
ing to the Wisconsin free library com- 
mission. Copies of the first number of 
the A. L. A. booklist, the List of aids to 
book selection published by the New 
Jersey library association, and samples of 
A. L. A. cards and Library of congress 
cards were also shown. Mr Wright's 
paper on Library advertising and Miss 
Simpson’s on Recent library aids were 
each illustrated by an exhibit of the 
material discussed. 

The opening session of the meeting 
was held Wednesday evening when the 
ape introduced Hon. Willis Kim- 

all,an alderman of Rockford, and A. 
D. Early, president of the board of di- 
rectors of the Rockford public library. 
Each extended a hearty welcome to the 
association, to which the president re- 
plied. The latter part of the evening was 
spent informally in making and renew- 
ing acquaintances, while refreshments 
and dancing added to the pleasure of 
the occasion. 

On Thursday morning. the meeting 
being called to order, the secretary’s re- 
port was read. The treasurer: reported 
a balance in the treasury of $98.41 and 


in the institute fund a balance of $24.72. 
H. A. Gould and A. B. Hostetter were 
named as auditing committee. 

As committee of one on state docu- 
ments, Mr Roden reported no progress 
because his time had been so fully oc- 
cupied with the matter of a library bill. 

Miss Sharp, as committee on statistics 
made the following report: The com- 
mittee on statistics reports that the 
History of Illinois libraries is progress- 
ing with reasonable hope of being fin- 
ished by July first. Since the last re- 
port, material has been examined in all 
the large Chicago libraries, the Spring- 
field libraries, the Library of congress 
and the New York state library. Statis- 
tics of income, size and use have been 
collected for Dec. 31, 1904. The col- 
lection of plans and pictures of library 
buildings is nearly complete, owing to 
the generous codperation of architects 
as well as libraries. On account of the 
illustrations and tables it will take a 
long time to print, but it will probably 
be issued in the fall. 

Mr Roden read the report of the fi- 
nancial directors: Your financial direct- 
ors up to this time have reported on two 
lines of work: 1) An endowment for 
library extension; 2) A fund for con- 
ducting library institutes. 

With regard to the endowment fund 
the present directors report no new at- 
tempt because of the bill now before the 
legislature to establish a library exten- 
sion board. 

With regard to the institate fund, the 
directors report a balance of $27.21. It 
is their judgment that this fund should 
be increased and maintained, but no 
definite recommendation is made as the 
association has a committee on insti- 
tutes whose province it is to make rec- 
ommendations on this subject, and it 
will be for the incoming directors to 
find ways and means. 

The business having been dispensed 
with, the rest of the morning was de- 
voted to different phases of the subject 
of book selection. Mary B_ Lindsay 
gave some general principles of book 
selection. (See page 267.) 
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The practical side of book reviewing 

This topic was discussed by Wallace 
Rice of Chicago. Having been book 
reviewer and advisor for the firms of 
Stone, Revell and McClurg as well as a 
number of aspiring women, and having 
written books himself, Mr Rice asserted 
that his was a composite view-point. 

He said‘in part: There are no real 
literary critics in this country. There 
are book reviewers and the book review- 
ers would like to be critics. They 
would like to work for the sake of the 
books themselves. It would be much 
more satisfactory to write four or five 
reviews of a book and set them aside 
for a time and then boil them down, but 
the profession is not paid well enough 
to be able to do this, though there are 
a few men on newspapers who receive 
regular salaries. Counting $9 a clay for 
the living expenses of a family of four 
and 75 cents as the amount received for 
each book reviewed, a reviewer must 
cover 12 books a day to pay expenses. 

Books are published in waves. There 
is a deluge of them in May and June, 
and in November and December. The 
rest of the year is dry time. Newspa- 
pers can not afford to enter publishers’ 
advertisements at less than the regular 
advertising rates, so the space at the re- 
viewer's disposal is limited. The result 
is that during the deluge good books are 


‘often given brief notice, while on the 


other hand during the dry time it may 
be necessary to fill the desired amount 
of space with longer drawn out reviéws 
of poorer books. 

Serious books need little reading, only 
the preface and contents and enough of 
the book to see how the author has car- 
ried out his “contention.” Novels must 
be read, though not the whole. If a 


novel is well constructed, the characters 


are all entered in the early chapters. 
If more are introduced later, the work is 


‘not well constructed. About two-thirds 


of the way through the book one should 
find the climax. If it is not here, ‘‘the 
author has failed in the task he has set 
himself.” Then should come the taper- 
ing off of the plot and the sentimental 
climax. I am not pessimistic about 


novels—they are a superior kind of jour- 
nalism, but things are worth what you 
pay for them. If reviewers are not paid 
enough, their work will not be criticism 
but reviews. A_ successful reviewer 
must also have the newspaper point of 
view. . 
Outside the large cities there is no 
such thing as a literary editor. Many 
papers are even satisfied to clip reviews 
from city papers, often without any 
credit. I have often seen reviews writ- 
ten by myself copied unacknowledged 
in other papers. In the average news- 
paper office, books are given to any 
member of the staff to review and the 
sporting editor may be given works on 
dogmatic theology. 

There are a number of literary maga- 
zines but they are mostly owned by the 
large publishing houses. This is not to 
say that the reviewers do not write in 
good faith, but injustice is often done 
the author because books are often given 
to reviewers who it is known will be 
favorable or adverse because of some 
personal bias. The Déa/ is the one ex- 
ception to this class of magazines. It 
is not owned by publishers and all pub- 
lishers advertise in it. It is the literary 
journal of America “although published 
in Chicago.” 

The reviewer must be free in time, 
leeway and money to have his reviews 
approach criticisms. The pains of pub- 
lication are such, the book must go 
through so many hands. that the re- 
viewer is inclined to be lenient. The 
author can only be thought of as doing 
his best. 

A paradox in the matter of reviews is 
that those found in purchasable papers 
carry no weight with the publishers. 
Much reviewing is necessarily tempera- 
mental and authors lay no stress on the 
reviews of the average newspaper, al- 
though Edwin L. Shuman, literary edi- 
tor of the Record herald, is the most 
quoted reviewer in the United States. 

Another paradox is that the most 
popular review is the slashing one. Few 
books are so good that bad things can 
not be said about them and vice versa. 
If a reviewer slashes a book he is likely 
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to hear from the author. Slashing is 
great fun, but it means that the book 
must be read and there is not time to 
do it. 

How librarians are to be guided by 
reviews I don’t know. The Dia/is fair; 
the Nation has a political bias; the New 
York Sun publishes reviews that are 
written to be interesting to the reader. 

Reviewers should understand the 
great standards of English; they should 
not only know what Thackeray and 
Dickens said but also the technique 
back of it. People in general do not 
read for technique. Some want senti- 
mental books and will have them. If 
they read Thackeray they will get out of 
him what they bring to him. The best 
poetry is now being given to immature 
minds which are forced to study it 
rather than being allowed to enjoy it. 
The vice of not getting the best from 
literature is begun in the public schools, 
perpetuated in college and continued 
throughout our American life. 

The newspapers do not know the best 
in literature; do librarians know it? 

The discussion which followed brought 
out the fact that the children were study- 
ing the thasterpieces of poetry in the 
public schools and committing parts of. 
them, and that the tendency was toward 
reading them for the pleasure to be de- 
rived from them. 


Net book prices from the library standpoint 


This was the subject of the paper by 
Arthur E. Bostwick of New York city, 
chairman of the A. L. A. committee on 
book buying. 

A net price is no new thing. If the 
expression means anything it means a 
price from which no discount is given, 
in which case the list price and the net 
price are the same. But there always 
has been and always is a discount to 
somebody for some purpose. There is 
therefore no such thing as an absolutely 
net price in a publisher’s catalog. The 
price as there used means a price on 
which the discount is a minimum or 
stated amount and is allowed only to 
certain classes of buyers. 

The retail trade must have a discount 


to enable them to sell the books at list 
price and still make profit. The libra- 
ries claim one on the grounds that they 
are great popularizers of literature and 
so stimulate and increase the trade in 
books. The new system allows them 
both, applying to books only within the 
year after publication. At the outset, 
this was limited to non-fiction, fiction 
(and later juvenile fiction also) coming 
in at a different discount. 

The whole plan rests on an agreement 
in the case of the publishers and in the 
case of the booksellers, either this or 
the ability of the publisher to keep them 
in line by the exaction of penalties for 
infraction of rules. The system, then, 
covers but a small region in the book 
trade. Territorially, as we may say, it 
includes only such publishers as are 
bound together by voluntary agreement 
in the American publishers’ association, 
and in time it is bounded on the one 
side by the date of May, 1901, when the 
rules were adopted, and in the case of 
each individual book by a date one year 
in advance of its publication. 

Let us examine these limits a little 
more closely: First the limit of mem- 
bership in the association. This is more 
or less fluctuating. McClurg & Com- 
pany recently resigned because they 
feared conflict between the conditions of 
membership and the Illinois anti trust 
law. Probably no one but the secretary 
of the association knows exactly what 
the membership is at present, but it is 
certain that it includes most of the pub- 
lishers of standing in the country and 
that those who are outside are still in 
sympathy with the objects of the asso- 
ciation. Schoolbook publishers, as such, 
are not members of the association. 

Second, The limit of adherence to 
the association’s rules by booksellers. 
This is not a voluntary matter. Those 
who deal with any member of the asso- 
ciation must agree to abide by its rules 
or be boycotted. These rules are vio- 
lated only by a few booksellers, such as 
Macy’s department store in New York, 
that can get a great deal of advertising 
by so doing. 

Third, The time limits. The first 
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limit, May, 1901, being the same for all 
books, makes little trouble. But the 
second, being different for each book, is 
easier to disregard. For the purchaser 
to keep track of the books that are re- 
leased from the restrictions of the rules 
each day is increasingly difficult. For 
the publisher and bookseller it is also 
unprofitable. The booksellers have put 
themselves on record as desiring the re- 
moval of the year limit and the conse- 
quent indefinite extension of the system 
in time. They have not yet been able 
to effect this, but any publisher can in- 
dicate his displeasure to a bookseller 
who cuts the price of his books, even 
after the year has expired, and can inti- 
mate to him that the rules are being 
violated in spirit if not in letter. The 
bookseller on his part can plead this at- 
titude of the publisher as an excuse for 
keeping up the price, or he may simply 
ignore the passage of the year limit 
until reminded by the purchaser. The 
burden of securing a lowered price after 
the first year thus falls directly on the 
purchaser. 

There has been a recent attempt to 
see if some bookseller would not agree 
to watch the year limit in the case of cur- 
rent books and to give a specified rate 
to libraries on all net books beyond that 
limit. Of several firms approached by 
the A. L. A.committee on book buying, 
none would agree to do this. 

Fourth, The limit imposed of the 
class of literature to which the book be- 
longs. It is usual to say that only non- 
fiction is strictly net under the rules. 
These apply just as strictly to fiction, 
however, the only difference being in 
the size of discount. Juvenile fiction is 
now classed with fiction. Schoolbooks, 
pure and simple, are not subject to pro- 
tection under the rules. 

It does not appear that there is any- 
thing in the principle of the system 
itself to which the librarian ought to 
object. It is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is only when we consider how 
the step has been made, and some of its 
results, that we think we are at liberty 
to complain. 

No matter what may have been in- 
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tended, the result of the system has 
been to raise prices to libraries Any 
increase in list prices would undoubt- 
edly cause sales to falloff. These have 
been decreased, or at most maintained, 
since the introduction of the net price 
system. Tothe man on the street, there- 
fore, prices have been falling on the 
whole. Any increase would attract his 
attention and rouse his wrath. This be- 
ing the case, it is probably within the 
power of the American publishers’ asso- 
ciation to relieve the burden on the libra- 
ries by increasing their discount. The 
booksellers’ association, on the other 
hand, is on record as protesting against 
the allowance of any discount at all to 
libraries. 

What can be done and what ought to 
be done by librarians? The various 
courses proposed are to force the pub- 
lishers and booksellers into a more fa- 
vorable attitude by means of boycott, 
which has never been seriously consid- 
ered, and to make the best of the situa- 
tion, on encouraging directly and tacitly 
the infraction of the net price rules, and 
increasing the importation of foreign 
books and purchase at secondhand and 
at auction, and by delaying until the ex- 
piration of the year limit and so on. So 
far as encouraging the booksellers to 
break the rules is concerned, where a 
firm is in open warfare with the Publish- 
ers’ association, there can certainly be 
no objection to taking advantage of any 
lowered prices resulting from this war- 
fare. But where a bookseller has prom- 
ised to uphold the rules, is it in order 
for us to urge him or to aid him to break 
that promise? This must be left to the 
individual conscience. 

Our libraries are doubtless taking ad- 
vantage more and more of the privilege 
of free importation of foreign books. 
That this is so appears from the efforts 
now making to curtail the privilege. 
Congress is now asked to prohibit the 
importation of books copyrighted in 
America, without the consent of the 
copyright holder. So far as this meas- 
ure should act to prevent the importa- 
tion of pirated editions it could hardly 
be objected to; but its passage would 
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practically discourage all importation of 
current books for it is almost impossible 
to tell when a book is announced in 
England, whether or not it is to be copy- 
righted in thiscountry. To bring about 
such a result as this for the sake of stop- 
ping avery small and unimportant prac- 
tice would be an act of injustice. 

The most businesslike measure of re- 
lief that libraries could adopt is one 
which is unlikely to be carried out, just 
because it is a business measure, while 
public libraries are not commercial in- 
stitutions. I refer to combination for 
book purchase. Public libraries have 
no capital for use in such an enterprise, 
but it is within the possibilities that a 
strong combination of libraries, by em- 
ploying a capable manager, might be 
able to do business on such a basis as to 
secure trade discount openly, without 
antagonizing the Publishers’ association. 
Some members of that association are 
even now in favor of giving increased 
discount to libraries, or to combinations 
of libraries that will purchase books in 
specified amounts or a specified number 
of titles at a time. 

In general, librarians may make up 
their minds to two things: First, the 
prices of protected books will never be 
as low again as they were before the 
adoption of the net price system. Sec 
ond, the prices of non-protected books 
are as low now as they ever were. This 
being the case, the librarian has only to 
count his cash, reflect a little and act ac- 
cording to the conditions that surround 
him. We are not yet driven out of 
business and the general concensus of 
opinion is that the public library is a 
success. We are going to continue to 
make it so—with cheap books if we can, 
with dear ones if we must. 

Mr Rice offered the suggestion that 
there were a number of books for sale 
and going begging in Chicago, which 
could be had on correspondence with 
Chicago papers with probably a Io per 


cent discount for net books and 33% for’ 


others. 

Miss Mcllvaine’s paper on Special 
collections in small libraries was the 
next one presented. (See page 271.) 
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A communication from Irving Moore 
of Monmouth, IIl., was presented tothe 
association by the president. Mr Moore 
in collaboration with L. E. Robinson, 
professor of English at Monmouth col- 
lege, is compiling an anthology of IIli- 
nois poets. He said in part: 

The librarians of the state could ren- 
der us absolutely invaluable assistance 
by sending us the names and addresses 
of the verse writers of their communities, 
especially those writers unknown to 
fame, or telling us where the works can 
be secured of such Illinois poets as are 
now dead. We are planning to intro- 
duce biographical and_ bibliographical 
features that will be of service to libra 
rians. We already have the names of 
about 200 poets and are still adding to 
the list. 

Mr Roden urged the librarians present 
to aid the compilers of the anthology in 
every way possible. 


Library of congress and printed cards 


On Thursday afternoon Miss Ahern 
introduced the subject of Library of 
cofigress cards and the plan of the 
Ohio library association regarding them. 
The adoption of these cards by libraries 
has been slow. Some things are in- 
cluded on them which are necessary to 
the Library of congress which are a det- 
riment to small libraries, and the Ohio li- 
brarians have tried to work out a scheme 
to make the cards of help to these, hav- 
ing the cards still printed and distrib- 
uted by the Library of congress. Their 
object is to obtain a concise form for the 
cards by the codperation of the League 
of library commissions and they ask for 
the endorsement of the other library as- 
sociations in the work. <A subscription 
price of three cents for the first card and 
one-half cent apiece for added copies 
would pay the expense of publication. 
To prove that this is a working scheme, 
the A. L. A. publishing board is willing 
to do the work until it is established, 
since the Library of congress is not now 
in a position to print any catalogs other 
than what they are doing. There are 
two questions for discussion. 1) Can 
the cards be made more satisfactory to 























small libraries and not less so to the Li- 
brary of congress? 2) Would it be de- 
sirable tochange the weight of the cards, 
using | cards instead of r cards? 

Miss Ahern moved the following res- 
olution which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the association expresses its 
most cordial interest in, and hearty appreciation 
of, the earnest and capable efforts being made 
by the cataloging committee of the Ohio library 
association to provide a form of cataloging cards 
especially suited to the needs of the smaller 
public libraries; and the courtesy extended by 
the Librarian of congress in giving the subject 
such earnest consideration, to whom a copy of 
this reso!ution shall be forwarded, as well as to 
the chairman of the O. L. A. committee. 


Discussion followed on the subject of 
changing the weight of the cards. Some 
of those present did not approve as dif- 
ferent weights do not work in well to- 
gether. Others felt that the space saved 
by thinner cards was too great an ad- 
vantage to be overlooked even if the 
cards differed in weight. 

The question of the cost of buying 
Library of congress cards compared 
with the cost of a library doing its own 
cataloging was raised. Mr Roden had 
asked Mr Hastings of the Library of 
congress about this point but he had no 
statist.cs. Miss Parham of Bloomington 
had estimated that there was a saving of 
about one-third in buying the cards. 

Miss Moore of Oak Park spoke of the 
promptness with which orders for the 
cards are filled. About 60 per cent of 
her orders are received by return mail; 
the others are received within six weeks, 
the books being allowed to circulate in 
the meantime. 

Miss Kennedy of Springfield gave her 
experience in ordering from a traveling 
catalog. The one she used was on Eng- 
lish history and consisted of seven draw- 
ersof cards. Temporary shelf slips were 
made for the books for which cards 
were to be bought. These were ar- 
ranged alphabetically, compared with 
the catalog and the serial number of the 
corresponding card and the number of 
cards to be ordered for each title noted 
on the slip. Where the cards did not 
exactly correspond to the book, if the 
difference was slight it was disregarded 
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and the cards ordered. The slips were 
then shifted toan arrangement by serial 
number, and the order for cards was 
made out from them. The serial ar- 
rangement made the order an easy one 
to fill and the cards ordered were re- 
ceived within eight days. The cost was 
about $5.50 for 700 titles. 

j Ritchie Patterson, superintendent 
of binding at the Chicago public library, 
spoke on Library bookbinding. He said 
in part: The librarian of today should 
have a theoretical knowledge of bind- 
ing. Five to ten per cent of the ex- 
penditures of a library are devoted to 
binding and the librarian should be able 
to detect inferior work. Notthat bind- 
ers are more dishonest than others, but 


much crude and defective work is done. 


Among the good materials for bind- 
ing is hogskin. This is used extensively 
in England and Scotland, and has good 
wearing qualities. However it is stiff 
and hard to work and not as smooth as 
other materials. Morocco is the best 
material of all. Buckram has been pop- 
ular but its popularity has subsided. 
Substances adhere to it easily and it is 
not easily cleaned. Roan is inexpen- 
sive and excellent. Three-fourths of 
the books in the Chicago public library 
are bound in roan. 

Dark-colored bindings have a gloomy 
effect. The Chicago public library uses 
the bright colors, for it has been found 
that readers have greater respect for 
books in beautiful garments. The ob- 
jection that bright colors soil easily is 
not so true as many think. 

In the matter of specifications it is 
not necessary to tell the binder all about 
his business. Ideally, all librarians 
should depend upon the local binder, 
and if he is found to have ambition, and 
is willing to do as directed, this can be 
done. If, however, he is not progressive 
the librarian should turn to a metropoli- 
tan binder who, because of the compe- 
tition, must perfect his skill. 

Avoid giving the work to the lowest 
bidder. Cheap work is not always the 
best, and there are any number of men 
who say they can bind anything, but it 
is vexing to have work returned in an im- 
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perfect condition. The librarian should 
be willing to pay a fair price for good 
work, 

Home repairing seems menial, but it 
is not and hundreds of dollars can be 
saved to the library if books are care- 
fully preserved in this way. 

Purd B. Wright’s paper on Reaching 
the people was read by Ellen G. Smith 
of the John Crerar library, Chicago. 

{This paper will be given in full in a 
later number. | 


Recent library aids 


was presented by Frances Simpson of 
the Illinois state library school. 

The subject assigned me could not 
possibly be covered in all its aspects 
within the limits of one paper. I have 
ventured to choose that phase of the 
subject which appeals most strongly to 
my own preference and to omit other 
features which a glance at the program 
might suggest. 

How to get the right books into the 
library and how to use them after they 
are once there are the two problems 
which confront all librarians, and so | 
shall call to your attention some of the 
tools which have appeared recently and 
which have been found.useful along the 
two lines just mentioned. 

These aids fall naturally into one of 
three divisions: those for help in order- 
ing and using fiction, those issued by 
the government, either through the Li- 
brary of congress or through depart- 
ments, commonly bibliographic in na- 
ture, and those for use in the purchase 
of books in general. The word “re- 
cently” has been very generously inter- 
preted and not all books mentioned have 
appeared within the past 12 months. 

1 A question which is omnipresent is 
the one of fiction in a public library. 
It is not my purpose this afternoon to 
speak of fiction in its ethical aspect, nor 
of the exact percentage of fiction which 
every well-regulated librarian should 
blush not to be able to announce in her 
annual report. 

During the past year or twoa number 
of good lists of novels, annotated or 
otherwise, have been published and are 
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available for the use of librarians, and 
it is those of which I wish first to speak. 

First in point of time is 
Nield, Jonathan. 

novels and tales. 

nam, $1.58. 

(Cost item is in each case the actual 
cost to a library.) 

The author has included nearly a 
thousand works of fiction, historical or 
semi-historical in scope, which are 
grouped in tables chronologically by 
centuries. These tables give title, au- 
thor, publisher, occasionally date and 
special subject treated, with now and 
then a footnote for the purpose of eval- 
uation or further to explain the exact 
historical phase. 

It makes one start with surprise to 
find Monsieur Beaucaire included in a 
list of so-called historical novels; like- 
wise Mrs Stowe’s Minister’s wooing, or 
James Lane Allen’s Choir invisible, but 
they are all there, with many more com- 
panions equally astonishing to meet, 
the author justifying their presence by 
his interpretation of “historical.” The 
work closes with a bibliography contain- 
ing some 50 references on the general 
subject of the historical novel. 

Next we notice 
Baker, Ernest A. Descriptive guide to the best 

fiction, British and American, including trans- 

lations. .. . 610pp. London, 1903. Sonnen- 
schein, $2.09. 

Baker does not claim to be a bibliog- 
raphy, but only a fairly complete list of 
the best prose fiction in English. Inthe 
descriptive notes which followeach entry 
the aim seems to have been to subordi- 
nate criticism to description, though all 
criticism has not been eliminated. 

The arrangement of the work is first, 
national; second, historical by centuries; 
third, alphabetical by author; fourth, 
chronological under date of publication; 
rather an elaborate one; but fortunately 
the book is well supplied with indexes, 
not to mention the really valuable his- 
torical appendix. 


Guide to the best historical 
122 pp. N. Y., 1902. Put- 


Philadelphia free library. (A) Contribution to 
the classification of works of prose fiction .. . 
by O. R. Howard Thomson. 308 pp. Phil. 
1904. Bulletin no 5. $1.25. 
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This is really a classified and anno- 
tated catalog of the prose fiction in the 
Wagner institute branch of the Phila- 
delphia free library, and is a result of a 
movement started in 1901, in the Key- 
stone state library association, towards 
the evaluation and classification of prose 
fiction. 

Wagener institute branch was chosen 
as affording the best laboratory avail- 
able, since the collection found there is 
somewhat older than that found in most 
branch libraries, and was made up of 
several smaller collections, thus offering 
a broader variety. than could be found 
elsewhere with more selected lists of 
books. 

The classification used is based on the 
Decimal classification, and includes ad- 
ditional headings such as military tales, 
sea tales, detective tales and the like. 

The list is an author, title and subject 
list, each entry followed by the abbrevi- 
ation which denotes the subject of the 
book, as Audrey, Mary Johnston, Hist. 
Am. Col. 

The annotations are by no means 
general and in those instances where 
they are found, they are exceedingly 
brief. 

The book will be of aid to the refer- 
ence librarian in enabling him to answer 
quickly such questions as: Please give 
me a list of stories about the south. 
Have you any novels dealing with the 
labor problem? Every librarian has 
been confronted with the sort of ques- 
tions which this book will help to answer. 

Recently there has appeared 
Newark (N. J.) free public library. A thousand 

of the best novels. 48 pp. Newark free public 

library. 1904. Gift. 

This little list contains a good intro- 
duction by Mr Danaon the purpose and 
place of the novel in the public library. 
The whole field of prose fiction is cov- 
ered, recent books being included, whose 
value is not yet proved. The entries 
are very brief, giving only author, title, 
price and publisher, with supplementary 
lists of stories for young people, folk- 
lore, myths and fairy tales, and what the 
compiler is pleased to call “books of 
humor.” 
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The list was made with great care, 
after a painstaking comparison of sev- 
eral standard lists, and its preparation 
called in the codperation of a number of 
public librarians. Nearly all agreed on 
the first 700 out of the thousand titles, 
the trouble being to form an agreement 
in selecting the last 300, many of which 
will doubtless be questioned by those 
who read and use the list. 

2 Inastate primarily devoted to agri- 
culture, such as our own, a bibliography 
of publications on agriculture ought to 
be an extremely useful tool in the hands 
of an intelligent librarian. Such awork 
has issued recently from the office of the 
superintendent of documents at Wash- 
ington and may be had for 55 cents upon 
application. Itiscalled a List of publi- 
cations of the Agriculture department, 
1862-1902. 623 pp. Washington, 1904, 
and is the first in a projected series of 
United States documents bibliographies. 

The list is in two distinct parts, Part 
1 being a classified table of publica- 
tions of the Department of agriculture, 
arranged first by the special division 
from whose office the publication was 
issued (e. g. Bureau of animal industry 
publications); second, under each divi- 
sion, in chronological order. The sym- 
bols used in marking the classification 
are simple and easily learned and are, 
moreover, carefully explained in the 
preface. This first part of the work 
formsan excellent check-list, including, 
as it does, acomplete list of all publica- 
tions issued by the Department of agri- 
culture since its establishment by law in 
1862. 

The second part of the work, and the 
one which will be used by more libra- 
rians, is the index. This is an alpha- 
betical index, under very minute entries, 
to all of the material included in the 
publications sent out by the dlepartment. 
The reference is by classification number 
to Part 1, where one finds the exact 
title, year, etc., of the document in which 
the information appears. 

The Library of congress bibliographies 
which have been appearing from time to 
time during the past few years under the 
supervision of A. P. C. Griffin, chief of 
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the Division of bibliography, are of in- 
estimable value to the reference libra- 
rian, although their scope is based upon 
a larger number of books than is found 
in small public libraries. These lists 
may be had free, so long as the edition 
lasts, by applying to the Librarian of 
congress. They often originate in a 
request on the part of some congressman 
or senator for material out of which to 
construct a speech for debate, and are 
therefore, without exception, lists of re- 
ference on questions of current interest. 
I need only mention two or three sub- 
jects in support of this statement: Mer- 
chant marine subsidies; Trusts; Labor 
unions and strikes; Government owner- 
ship of railroads; Old age and civil serv- 
ice pensions. 

One word only in criticism of the form 
of these lists. They would be of far 
greater service to the librarian if, instead 
of being indexed in several straight 
alphabets based upon their original form 
as periodical, book or document mate- 
rial, the references had been classified 
under definite subject or phase of sub- 
ject treated. Lists kept up to date on 
carbon copies. -. 

In addition to these bibliographies, 
the Library of congress has also issued 
valuable check-lists of American news- 
papers, foreign newspapers, and period- 
icals and transactions of societies. These 
have a variety of uses, but are of par- 
ticular value to the cataloger in helping 
to determine the correct entry. 

Before leaving the subject of govern- 
ment publications, I should like to call 
to your attention that exceedingly prac- 
tical and useful little pamphlet written 
by J. I. Wyer, jr, and now reprinted at 
Lincoln, Neb., from Publication 2 of the 
Minnesota library commission, called 
United States government documents in 
small libraries, and published in 1904. 
Realizing that a small library neither 
needs nor wishes all the documents it 
can get, Mr Wyer tells the Jibrarian first 
what not to get, and then what to get, 
how to get them and how to care for 
them after they are acquired. 

3 The old saw, It never rains but it 
pours,- has been strikingly exemplified 
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among us recently, by the coincidence- 
in publication of two works for whose 
appearance we have waited long and 
impatiently. I refer, of course, to the 
new Booklist issued by the Publishing 
board of the American library associa- 
tion for January and February 1905, and 
the Cumulative book review digest, pub- 
lished by Wilson of Minneapolis, Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 of which appeared late in March. 

While these two aids have much in 
common, they show some marked dif- 
ferences. Both furnish lists of current 
books, with evaluations in the form of 
descriptive and critical notes; both give 
publisher and price. The A. L. A. book- 
fist adds probable discount, the D. C. 
numbers, suggested subject headings 
and the Library of congress card num- 
ber to aid the librarian in ordering. 

The A. L. A. list is a select one, in- 
cluding something over 100 titles in the 
first issue, and omits publication in the 
summer months, while the Cumulative 
book review digest is comprehensive in 
its scope, is monthly, and is planned to 
cumulate quarterly with a semi-annual 
and an annual list. 

The difference in the subscription 
rate is a not unimportant feature. The 
Booklist is sold at the nominal price of 
50 cents per year, this exceedingly low 
rate being made possible because of the 
Carnegie fund of the Publishing board 
of the A. L. A; the Digest will cost its 
subscribers $5 a year. 

If one may judge from single numbers, 
the annotations in the Digest, taken as 
they are in most cases from standard 
critical reviews, are more uniform, and 
are superior to those in the Booklist. 
Small libraries will probably find that 
the Booklist meets their wants. Larger 
libraries, whose librarian wishes greater 
freedom of choice, will no doubt prefer 
the more comprehensive work. Both 
are excellent and greatly needed. 

Although the last paragraph should 
in all fairness have been really the last, 
I am strongly tempted to trespass a 
little longer on your patience—long 
enough to mention briefly two or three 
other books which do not fall into any 
one of the three foregoing divisions, 
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for certainly no list of recent aids would 
be complete without a reference to the 
new A. L. A. catalog of 8000v. for a pop- 
ular library, published in one volume of 
two parts, at Washington, 1904, and sent 
free to every library in the United States; 
complete in cloth at 50 cents, and in pa- 
per at 25 cents, to individual purchasers. 

This is doubtless already so well 
known to everyone here as hardly to 
need mention. It carries out the origi- 
nal plan for classed and dictionary cata- 
logs with annotations of volumes suit- 
able for.a small popular library. The 
original list, published by the govern- 
ment in 1896, as a part of the A. L. A. 
exhibit at the Columbian exposition, 
omitted entirely one of the most im- 
portant features, that of annotation, 
which this new list supplies, besides 
adding some 3000v. It is in two parts. 
a classed catalog in the entries of which 
the annotations appear and which is 
classed according to the Decimal classi- 
fication, and the dictionary part, which 
omits the annotations but includes both 
the D.C. and E. C. symbols. 

The uses of this list are many and 
are apparent; as a purchasing list for 
new libraries; as a help to the classifier 
whether he uses the Decimal or Ex- 
Pansive system, and as a means of sug- 
gestion tothe reference librarian through 
the concise but clear and intelligent an- 
notations, which are rather more gen- 
erous and perhaps more helpful than 
those already cited. 

Another recent venture into the field 
of library aids is the new Lrbrary index, 
assued by the editor of the Library jour- 
nal and from the office of the Publishers’ 
weekly. When this was first mooted, 
many of us hoped that it might prove 
to be a practical tool which the very 
small library might find within its pos- 
sibilities, a list of some 15 or 20 popular 
magazines indexed, at alow subscription 
rate; such an index, in fact, as the old 
Readers’ guide was before it combined 
with the Cumulative; but when on its 
actual appearance it proves merely to 
duplicate a part of the work already 
done, and very well done, by the Readers’ 
guide and Cumulative index, including 
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45 periodicals as against the other’s 66, 
and costing $3, one wonders exactly 
what is its justification, for it does not 
quite seem as though there were a crying 
need for another periodical index. It 
has, however, some distinctive features. 
Each monthly issue contains an index to 
dates, a table of contents of the period- 
ical literature of the month, and a book 
purchase list. 

Mention ought to be made of the 
second edition of Miss Hewins’ Book 
for boys and girls (15 cents in paper, 
published by the A. L. A. publishing 
board, 1904) proving so helpful to those 
who work with children; of Larned’s 
Literature of American history and its 
supplements by Mr Wells, which though 
not very recent, are by no means old; 
of the fourth edition of Cutter’s Rules 
for a dictionary catalog. 

One work of very great value remains 
to be described—the work which, of 
all, the reference librarian welcomed 
most heartily last fall; but our president 
has spiked my guns in this instance by 
inviting the author of the Index to po- 
etry and recitations to tell of her work. 
I can only express to Miss Granger the 
hearty thanks of the library profession 
for her invaluable contribution. 

Edith Granger told about the 


Index to poetry and recitations 


The inception of the index was in the 
juvenile department of A.C. McClurg & 
Co., where the recitation books are kept, 
and where the salesmen were constantly 
besieged for certain recitations and for 
the whereabouts of verse ard prose se- 
lections. They began by gathering to- 
gether on tablets the titles from some 
standard recitation books and popular 
selections of poetry, grouping them only 
by A’s, B’s, etc., with no further attempt 
at alphabetizing. Even in that rough 
form, however, it was so useful that its 
value in book form came to be consid- 
ered. 

The three chief difficulties met in the 
process of compilation were: 1) lack 
of time, that is, the crowding that re- 
sulted from the work proving so much 
greater than was at first contemplated, 
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and from the constant demands for the 
completed book on the part of those 
who had placed advance orders; 2) the 
impossibility of getting all the books 
necessary for verifying and describing 
the selections; 3) the difficulty of ob- 
taining for temporary work helpers who 
were properly equipped for the task of 
investigating and reporting clearly and 
uniformly upon the results of their in- 
vestigations. This last fact, although 
there were a few tried assistants whose 
work was invaluable, will account for 
most of the errors which crept in, in 
spite of constant watchfulness. 

The list of books to index was per- 
haps rather arbitrary. It was based 
upon A.C. McClurg & Co.’s long ex- 
perience in selling books to wholesale 
and retail buyers, librarians, elocution- 
ists, teachers and general readers, and 
represented the books for which there 
is a certain steady demand. It did omit 
some books which we have since wished 
were included, but this proportion is 
very small. After the contents of the 
300-odd books had been typewritten and 
alphabetically arranged under the three 
groups, authors, titles and first lines, the 
work of investigation began. The first 
task was no mean one, however, for in 
many cases it was impossible to rely on 
the index in the book itself, and in some 
instances the title given in the table of 
contents and that heading the selection 
in the book did not agree. In fact, long 
before the Index to poetry and recitation 
was finshed, I was tempted to write an 
article on How not to make an index, or 
on Wild indexes I have known. 

The first-line index was the first one 
made, and here little was done except 
to compare the material on hand and 
eliminate duplicates. It served, how- 
ever, asa guide to the second part. The 
title index was the great work, and in 
this we not only compared each copy of 
a selection with every other copy, but 
where it was possible verified these with 
the author’s works in a standard edition. 
The author index served to gather up 
loose ends and provided a check on the 
previous work. 

Some of the complications may be 


better understood by a specific example. 
Byron’s Childe Harold occupies nearly 
a column and contains 64 titles chosen 
by different editors. When you con- 
sider that many of these selections, even 
when bearing the same title, began with 
different first lines, and that some of 
them consisted of two or three or more 
consecutive stanzas, while others were 
composed of agrouping of scattered stan- 
zas, either complete or imperfect, the im- 
possibility of haste will be readily seen. 

Of the errors inevitable in such a long 
and involved piece of work, I am en- 
deavoring to keep a record, whenever I 
discover them or as they are pointed out 
to me, and I shall be grateful always to 
have my attention called to them. I 
hope to have the corrections incorpo- 
rated in a new edition for which I am 
already gathering material. 

The feature of the evening session was 
the address by Arthur E. Bostwick of 
the New York public library on 


The library’s place in the municipality 


He said in part: The place occupied 
by a public institution in a city or town 
depends largely on two factors—the at- 
titude toward it of the body or power 
that establishes and maintains it, and 
that of the individuals who use it and 
are supposed to benefit by it. Both are 
of highimportance. It must not only be 
properly constituted and looked after, 
but properly used. In fact, of these two 
conditions, absence of the second is 
probably more fatal than that of the first. 

A public need adequately realized is 
very apt to bring about its own satis- 
faction, so much so that from the flour- 
ishing and progressive state of an insti- 
tution in a city, or a country, we may 
infer popular appreciation of that insti- 
tution and popular demand for its con- 
tinuance and extension. 

We may apply all this most generally 
to the public library movement. We 
occasionally hear that it has been stim- 
ulated by large benefactions. So the 
gardener stimulates growth by watering 
his plants, but he does so because he 
knows that there is ademand somewhere 
for what shall spring up. 
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Energy is in transformation 


We do not need to ask why great 
donations are made to some particular 
institution: the very fact is a sufficient 
evidence that work is going on there, 
that energy is in transformation and that 
the money is needed to supply waste and 
aid progress. For good or ill, however, 
it is evident that a stream of gold has 
for some time been directed toward the 
public library. It comes in torrents 
from a few millionaire donors; it trickles 
in rills from hundreds of humble givers 
here and there, and there is a steadier 
flow from municipalities in the shape 
of generous appropriations for mainte- 
nance. 

Librarians are fond of thinking what 
the public library has done and is doing 
not only justifies this generosity but has 
been its determining cause. What is 
and what ought to be the relation of the 
public library to the government of the 
town or city in which it is situated? A 
great many working connections are 
possible. At one extreme we have the 
library owned, operated and supported 
directly by the municipality. At the 
other is the library freely open to the 
public, but owned, operated and main- 
tained by private individuals. Between 
these is a very large number of inter- 
mediate grades. The library may be 
owned by the city but operated by a 
separate board of trustees whose con- 
nection with the local government may 
be more or less close and who may ac- 
quire large funds, holding and adminis- 
tering them for the library’s benefit. 


Tendency toward city ownership 


I should be inclined to divide all li- 
braries that have any connection at all 
with the municipal government into 
two general types—those owned and 
operated by private corporations under 
some form of agreement with the city. 
Although it may seem rather paradox- 
ical, the tendency seems to be toward 
municipal ownership and away from 
municipal control. 

In passing, and quite parenthetically, 
a word may be said regarding the fact 
that we have in New York three public 
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libraries. So far as 1 know a city’s ter- 
ritory is usually a part of a county or 
constitutes a county in itself. In New 
York city we have no less than four 
counties, each with its sheriff, its jails 
and itscourts. So the jurisdiction of the 
New York public library extends. over 
two counties only; the other two which 
are now coextensive with burroughs, 
have each its own library organization. 
The New York public library is a private 
corporation supported entirely by its 
own endowment, so far as its reference 
work is concerned. It will ultimately 
occupy a building now being constructed 
for it by the city on terms specified in a 
contract between them. 

So far, however, as the branch libra- 
ries occupy buildings erected with Mr 
Carnegie’s recent large gift to the city, 
their management and support is regu- 
lated by a second contract, specifying 
the terms of that gift. At present, of 
30 branch libraries, only nine occupy 
Carnegie buildings. 

The city should hand over the man- 
agement to a competent board of trus- 
tees, together with a sufficient sum for 
maintenance, and then have nothing 
more to do with the matter, requiring 
only results satisfactory to the commu- 
nity and a yearly report of those results. 


Librarian should name assistants 


This board, in turn, however consti- 
tuted, will naturallyemploy a competent 
librarian and turn over to him the man- 
agement of all the details of the work. 
He and other members of the library 
staff should be employees of the board, 
not of the city directly. 1 believe that 
a conscientious library board will select 
a more satisfactory force than would be 
chosen byanycivil service board through 
its own system of examination. 

There seems to be two ways of look- 
ing at the public library—as a charity 
and as a coéperative institution. It is 
obvious that if this idea is correct a well- 
to-do person who uses a public library 
is to be regarded in somewhat the same 
light as a man who, although quite able 
to pay his doctor’s bills, prefers to go to 
a free dispensary to be treated. 
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We are assured that the physical evo- 
lution of the race has probably reached 
its limit; further progress must be along 
intellectual lines. For the moment we 
may even discard the question of qual- 
ity—the books may be coarse or fine, 
good, bad or indifferent; the very fact 
that books are in demand is in itself wor- 
thy of attention and study. 

These follow one another so rapidly 
that their production has been called a 
“literary deluge.” Books for old, young, 
and middle-aged; nature books, animal 
books, stories, good, bad and worse; 
books for instruction and books for 
amusement. 

Even during very recent years, how- 
ever, there is a steady increase. Over 
30 per cent more books, for instance, 
are withdrawn for reading purposes from 
the branches of the New York public 
library than were withdrawn five years 
ago. There seems little doubt, then, that 
the total amount of reading is on the 
increase. I believe it to be probable 
that the great increase in reading at the 
present day is due to the fact that the 
number of readers is increasing; that is, 
of course, the number of book readers. 

Our modern cheap methods of book 
production need not alarm us. We shall 
have our Shakespeare in the next cen- 
tury just the same. Only one thing 
could kill him—his dethronement as 
king of writers of English speech. 

It is a fact that our readers like fic- 
tion. I regard its continued popularity 
in the face of all that is done to dis- 
courage the reading of it as one of the 
most interesting phenomena in the series 
with which we librarians have to deal. 


The mission of a library 


Librarians should be guided by con- 
siderations of utility. But it is well to 
be on our guard against pushing the 
work of the public library into fields 
that are somewhat removed from its 
legitimate sphere. The primary busi- 
ness of a public library is to bring its 
books and its readers together. The li- 
brary should first see that it thoroughly 
covers its ground. Where the territory 
to be covered is too sparsely settled to 
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put a branchcollection within everyone’s 
reach there may be delivery stations, or 
better still deposit collections in the 
form of traveling libraries. 

Successful as it has been, the public 
library is still in some respects in the 
experimental stage. As friends of the 
public library I ask you to aid its prog- 
ress and to so guide it that its place in 
the community, which must change con- 
stantly in this world of change, may rise 
and not fall. 

Friday morning the program was 
opened with a paper on the Relations 
of the greater libraries to the lesser, by 
C. J. Barr, of the John Crerar library. 
(See page 276.) 

Miss Moore read the 


Report of the committee on library institutes 


which covered the following points: 

Throughout its existence the com- 
mittee on library institutes has not been 
able to hold a meeting, but plans were 
made last year for holding three in- 
stitutes at Jacksonville, Lincoln and 
Charleston, respectively, with the three 
members of the committee as conduct- 
ors, the work being done gratuitously. 

The Jacksonville institute took place 
as originally planned (see P. L. g: 345); 
the others did not materialize. 

The second library institute in the 
state of Illinois was held at Charleston, 
March 20-22, with 16 librarians in at- 
tendance, being conducted by Miss 
Beck. 

There were six sessions, three of which 
were upon general subjects closely allied 
to library work and three devoted ex- 
clusively to library technology. 

The first session opened Monday after- 
noon with an attendance of 40. The 
subject of the program was the Library 
and the community. 

Helpful and suggestive talks were 
given by representatives of the citizens, 
the schools, the clubs and the librarians. 
These were followed by a talk upon 
Advertising by means of the picture 
bulletin, by Miss Howe of the State li- 
brary school. The subject wasillustrated 
by a choice line of bulletins loaned by 
the school. 
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The evening session was devoted to 
the subject of Children’s work in the 
public library. Miss Seybold of Jack- 
sonville gave acomprehensive survey of 
the subject which was fitted to interest 
the audience, largely composed of citi- 
zens, and give them an insight into the 
work that is being done in this line. 
The paper was followed by a general 
discussion. 

The Librarian’s round table which 
filled three sessions was conducted by 
Miss Beck of the State library school 
and was devoted to the principles of 
book selection, order, accession, classi- 
fication, shelf-list, cataloging, reference, 
binding and repair. This work was 
planned to fit the needs of the untrained 
and inexperienced librarian, giving 
simple methods and practical sugges- 
tions for a small library. 

One of the most ;ppreciated and 
truly helpful features of the institute 
was the Tuesday evening lecture by Mr 
Lord, president of the Eastern Illinois 
state normal school. His theme was 
Desultory reading, and while the char- 
acter of the address made it of general 
interest, it was full of suggestive hints 
to the librarian. 

On Tuesday afternoon a very pleasant 
visit was made to the Normal school li- 
brary, where some of the librarians saw 
for the first time Library of congress 
cards and a collection of mounted pic- 
tures. 

Entertainment in the homes of the 
citizens was furnished visiting librarians 
and. Tuesday noon a dainty luncheon 
was served by the trustees and their 
wives in the lecture rooms of the library 
building. This was by no means an 
unappreciated feature. It furnished a 
very desirable opportunity for the culti- 
vation of the social side of the institute. 

At noon on Wednesday the institute 
adjourned and the librarians separated, 
feeling that they were the richer by the 
acquisition of new methods, new in- 
spiration and new friends. 

The committee came to the conclusion 
that in order to do very effective work, 
the needs of some of the small libraries 
must be learned, the institutes then to 
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be planned from existing rather than 
from theoretical needs. 

Miss Seybold undertook to make 
several of these visits, but through lack 
of time was able to visit only two li- 
braries, but the facts learned from these 
show how much institute work is neéded. 

The first library visited contained 
about 3000v. shelved in a rented room. 
The library was open a few hours each 
day for circulation. People were not 
expected to read in the room. The 
two-mill library tax vielded about $700 
only, $375 of which was turned over to 
the library board, the rest being used 
for citv purposes. The board accepted 
this situation. Oneof the directors said 
that the library board met only two or 
three times a year. The mayor had 
neither reappointed nor appointed a 
single director for three years, the result 
being that at the time of the visit there 
was legally no board at all. The books 
were of haphazard selection. There 
were a few juvenile books—Pansy, 
Martha Finley, and Stratemeyer pre- 
dominating. The books were classified 
by the D. C. but were not arranged al- 
phabetically under class. There was no 
accession book. The librarian did not 
know the price or source of her books. 
One of the directors ordered as he saw 
fit, and no record was kept. In charging 
books the librarian wrote out the date 
and number of borrower, and a mild 
suggestion as to the possibility of a rub- 
ber stamp saving time brought from her 
the assurance that ‘they had tried both 
and found that it was a saving of time 
to write out the date,” etc. What im- 
pressed one most in this library was the 
air of entire satisfaction which pervaded. 
They had no idea that there were other 
and better methods. 

The second library gave evidence of 
more hopeful possibilities. The librarian 
seemed most anxious to learn. The in- 
come was about $200. A large building 
had just been erected, the rooms of 
which were to be rented and the income 
from the same was to go to the support 
of the public library. This was to make 
the income of the library about £500. 
The collection contained about 1500 
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books in all. Pansy, Finley, Alger, Op- 
tic and the Big brother series consti- 
tuted the children’s library. The most 
amazing thing about this library was 
that, despite the fact that one could see 
at a glance what books were in the li- 
brary, they had printed a catalog and 
were issuing supplements as books were 
added. The books were charged in a 
large blank book, one page to a bor- 
rower. All books taken by a patron 
were written on the page under his 
name. Several letters were received 
from this librarian after the visit, asking 
for by-laws, lists of good books for chil- 
dren, and library helps. A few days 
spent by a library institute worker in 
such libraries would do a world of good. 

In closing its report the committee 
wishes to make the following recom- 
mendations: 

That the committee on library in- 
stitutes be continued. 

That it shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to divide the state into districts 
and appoint a secretary for each district, 
to aid these secretaries by making sug- 
gestive programs and codperating in 
other ways, to recommend the disposi- 
tion of the library fund. 

That it shall be the duty of the sec- 
retaries to study into conditions of the 
libraries in their districts, to try to 
awaken an interest in these libraries, 
and to be responsible for a library in- 
stitute within the district during the 
year. 

That local entertainment be solicited 
from citizens in the town where the in- 
stitute is Held. 

That a fee of $1 be charged visiting 
librarians for defraying the expenses of 
the institute, any surplus to be added to 
the library fund. 

Some discussion of the resolutions 
followed, but no action was taken and 
the matter was referred to the council. 

Miss Lyman read a most interesting 
paper on the Story hour and how to 
conduct it, and Mr Early told of the 
efforts made by the board of directors 
of the Rockford public library to provide 
library privileges for the entire county. 

Friday afternoon at the business 
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session the following resolutions were 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the Illinois library association, 
at the close of its tenth annual meeting, desires 
to express its hearty thanks to all who have con- 
tributed to the success of the conference. In 
ee ne to the board of trustees of the Rock- 

ord public library for the liberal manner in 
which they have provided entertainment for the 


_association, and for the kind attentions extended 


to visitors at their handsomely appointed new 
library. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association 
are due to the press of the city for their full 
and complete reports of the proceedings of our 
sessions. 

Resolved, That our special gratitude is due to 
the officers ot the association for the faithful and 
efficient manner in which they have discharged 
their onerous duties during the past year. 

Resolved, That the exhibits loaned by the 
Wisconsin free library commission, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and the Anderson Art Company, 
also the exhibits of binding, have been very in- 
teresting and instructive, and that the thanks of 
the association be herewith tendered to our 
friends who have provided them. 

Resolved, That we express our deep indebt- 
edness to those not members of the association 
who have contributed to our program their ex- 
ceedingly valuable addresses. 

Resolved, That the [Jlinois library association 
at its tenth annual meeting desires to put on rec- 
ord its thanks to the various local library boards 
of the state for sending their librarian to the an- 
nual meetings of this association, thereby mani- 
festing their appreciation of the faithful work 
done by these librarians, and we are confident 
the small expense involved will be repaid a 
hundredfold in the increased usefulness and 
stimulus resulting from the annual conferences. 


As the result of the election the of- 
ficers for the ensuing year were an- 
nounced: 

President, Mary B. Lindsay. Evans- 
ton; vice-president, Dr Carl N. Black, 
Jacksonville; secretary, Evva L. Moore, 
Oak Park; treasurer, Jane P. Hubbell, 
Rockford. Council members, Mrs L. 
L. Powell, Cairo; Ellen Gale, Rock Is- 
land; Mrs Frances Turpin, East St 
Louis (to fill the unexpired term of J. 
E. Miller). Financial directors, Carl B. 
Roden, Chicago; Mrs Kate A. Hender- 
son, Joliet; A. D. Early, Rockford. 

The association was then adjourned 
and the members were given a ride 
around the city by the Rockford auto- 
mobile club. 

Fanny R. JAckson, Sec. 
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The Bi-State Library Meeting 

The New Jersey library association 
and the Pennsylvania library club held 
their joint annual meeting at Atlantic 
City, March 31 to April 1, 1905. The 
Chelsea, a delightful hotel, was chosen 
for the headquarters of the association. 
Many of those who attended were li- 
brarians unable to go to the meeting at 
Portland, and it made this gathering seem 
like an A. L. A. meeting. The meeting, 
which was a most interesting one, was 
attended by about 250 people. 

Among those present were John Cot- 
ton Dana, Melvil Dewey, C. H. Hast- 
ings, John Ashhurst, Robert C. Moon, 
C. H. Woodruff, T. L. Montgomery, 
Prof. E. C. Richardson, Anderson Hop- 
kins, Cedric Chivers, C. C. Soule, Alice 
Kroeger, Caroline H. Garland, Anne 
Wallace, John Thomson, J. Y. Middle- 
ton. 

The N.J. L.A. had charge of the first 
meeting, Friday evening, March 31, with 
J. C. Dana, president of the association, 
in the chair. Melvil Dewey gave a most 
interesting talk on the A. L. A. catalog, 
supplemented by C. H. Hastings of the 
Library of congress upon the use of 
printed cards in connection with the 
catalog. Beatrice Winser read a paper 
upon Current annotated book lists. (See 
page 263.) In connection with this paper 
the N. J L.A. printed a list of recent 
and current aids to book selection com- 
piled by Miss Winser. This list and all 
the aids mentioned in it were distributed 
to all who cared for them. The most 
important points brought out in Miss 
Winser’s paper were the A. L. A. cat- 
alog, the A. L. A. booklist and the 
Cumulative book review digest, published 
by the H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Both these publications are of 
inestimable value to librarians at large. 
Mr Fletcher and Miss Garland discussed 
the A. L. A. list and asked for sug- 
gestions, and W. P. Cutter, Frank P. 
Hill and several others gave their ex- 
periences as to the A. L. A. catalog in 
their respective libraries. Miss Winser’s 
contention that the A. L. A. catalog 
would serve a small or moderate-sized 
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library both as a buying list and a cat- 
alog, seemed to meet with general ap- 
proval. Miss Haines spoke of the book 
list which forms a part of the Library 
index as supplementing the A. ZL. A. 
bookiast. 

The Pennsylvania library club took 
charge of the second session on Satur- 
day morning, with John Ashhurst in the 
chair. Robert C. Moon, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania home teaching society and 
Free circulating library for the blind, 
read a full and instructive paper upon 
Books and libraries for the blind, and 
urged the building up of the depart- 
ments for the blind in public libraries 
generally. C. R. Woodruff, first vice- 
president of the American civic associ- 
ation, read a most interesting paper 
upon Education through free lectures. 
Jennie Welles read the paper prepared 
by Miss Olcott, of children’s department 
of Carnegie library, Pittsburg, on Read- 
ing for the young. 

Saturday afternoon was left free for 
the pleasures of the “Board walk.” The 
N. J. L. A. took this occasion to hold 
an informal meeting of the librarians of 
the state to discuss closer codperation 
throughout the state, and the establish- 
ment of a summer school for untrained 
librarians of small libraries, at some 
central point. This school is to be con. 
ducted under the auspices of the New 
Jersey library commission and its organ- 
izer, Sarah B. Askew. The tuition will 
be free to assistants employed in the li- 
braries of thestate. The course will last 
six weeks, and will cover practical li- 
brary work. The scheme briefly outlined 
seemed to meet with general approval. 

The A. L. A. council which had been 
specially invited to be present at this 
joint meeting of the two associations 
also held a long business session at the 
same time. 

The third session, which was devoted 
to the interests of the American library 
association, was opened at 8.30 p. m. in 
the music room of the Hotel Chelsea by 
T. L. Montgomery, state librarian of 
Pennsylvania, who introduced the first 
speaker on the program, Dr Ernest 
Cushing Richardson, librarian of Prince- 
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ton university and president of the 
American library association, who ad- 
dressed the meeting on the American 
library association. Dr Richardson 
spoke of the increase in the activities 
of the national organization, and stated 
that the conference to be held at Port- 
land, Ore., in July, 1905, is significant 
of the fact that the A. L. A. is taking 
up the full responsibility of its duties, 
as the northwest is particularly deficient 
in public libraries. A great need of the 
American library association is a central 
executive office with a salaried official 
in charge who can devote his time to 
the work. - 

The chairman then introduced Dr 
William Osler, who had been asked to 
speak on 

Medical libraries in America 


Dr Osler began by praising the char- 
acter of the work done by library as- 
sociations in America. He then de- 
scribed briefly the different classes of 
medical libraries to be found in the 
United States. The greatest medical 
library in the world, he said, is that of 
the surgeon-general’s office in Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is the great consulting 
library for the profession throughout 
the country, and is made particularly 
accessible through its great liberality in 
lending books. There is no library in 
the world so thoroughly well organized 
as this. Secondly, there is the large and 
growing group formed by the medical 
librariesin New York, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. The library 
of the College of physicians and surgeons 
in the last-named city is one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest, of the medical 
libraries in the country. The collection 
contains over 70,000v., and is a very im- 
portant factor in the medical education 
of the city. 

A third group consists of the small 
medical libraries, containing up to 15,000 
and 20,000v., which are to be found in 
the smaller towns. These libraries have 
an additional value as they are the pro- 
fessional centres for the physicians of 
these communities, who are responsible 
for their maintenance and growth. 


It is a question whether the medical 
library should form a part of the town 
library. In smaller towns it is better 
that this should be done, as the medical 
collections thus would be accessible 
during longer hours, and the expense 
of maintenance would be lessened con- 
siderably. The growth of medical li- 
braries in this country has been remark- 
able, and no other country can show 
five medical libraries so large as those 
in Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston and Baltimore. 


Commercial museum library 


Upon the conclusion of Dr Osler’s 
talk, the chairman introduced John J. 
McFarlane, the librarian of the Com- 
mercial museums of Philadelphia, who 
spoke of the scope and special charac- 
ter of the work of his library. The 
Commercial museums were opened in 
December, 1896, as the result of an idea 
of Dr William P. Wilson, the present 
director, which he was enabled to carry 
out through the interest and aid of the 
late Dr William Pepper, who succeeded 
in creating a board ot trustees and in 
having the museums made a city insti- 
tution. The work was an outcome of 
the necessity to explain and place be- 
fore the people at large, and manufac- 
turers in particular, the raw products of 
the country. It was designed to have 
both commercial and scientific museums. 
The necessity for a library was evident, 
and the one created differs from libraries 
in general in having been established to 
meet a special need. Among its special 
features are the following: 

1 Commercial statistics of every na- 
tion in the world, which are kept thor- 
oughly up to date. For such countries 
as Great Britain, France and Japan, the 
library has the statistics of the last pre- 
vious month. 

2 Consular reports of all countries of 
the world, giving the American mer- 
chant the most complete advantages in 
opening markets for his goods. 

3 Numerous works on products and 
industries; a branch fund more or less 
well represented in other libraries also. 

4 A unique collection of more than 
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400 directories, three-fourths of which 
are foreign. Every principal city and 
country in the world is represented in 
this collection. 

5 The code-books for every tele- 
graphic company in the world. 

6 A large number of the trade maga- 
zines, native and foreign, which are to be 
found in no other library in this country. 

School collections or miniature muse- 
ums consisting of cases of exhibits of 
raw products and manufactures there- 
from, are sent out to schools throughout 
Pennsylvania without charge, upon ap- 
plication by the school through the local 
representative. The Commercial mu- 
seums own also large numbers of lantern 
slides illustrative of commerce and its 
products, which are lent to lecturers. 


Binding of library books 


At the conclusion of Mr McFarlane’s 
address, a short discussion relative to the 
rebinding of library books was opened by 
W.P. Cutter of the Forbes library, North- 
ampton, Mass., who suggested that libra- 
rians codperate in ordering, say, 1000 
copies of a book in sheets at a time from 
the publisher, insisting that these be 
printed on good paper, and then have 
the books bound ina durable way. John 
Thomson said that the ordinary book, if 
bound in good material by competent 
workmen, could, as proved by the ex- 
perience of the Free library of Phila- 
delphia, be circulated from 100 to 150 
times with but one rebinding. In one 
case a book has been found which had 
circulated 200 times with but one re- 
binding. 

Melvil Dewey stated that the Ameri- 
can library association council had ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
points of material, paper and binding, 
and that organization and combination in 
this, as in other library matters, was at 
the bottom of success. Another point 
on which librarians must organize to pro- 
tect readers is that of the republication 
of the same books under different titles. 
In one instance a book of reference ap- 
peared four times within a few months 
in different bindings and with different 
titles, but with the subject matter un- 
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changed. A third field for codperation 
was in connection with the work of 
schools. The New York state library is 
endeavoring to place a small library in 
every schoolroom in the state. There 
are about 11,700 schools distributed 
throughout New York state, and the ap- 
propriation for school libraries last year 
was $100,000. In opening these libra- 
ries much of the first work must be done 
by librarians and not by teachers. —Li- 
braries have grown beyond the point 
of promoting the mere reading of books; 
they must collect music, pictures, manu- 
scripts, etc.; they must offer free lectures 
to the public. Libraries and schools, 
while working together, must be con- 
ducted under separate organizations, and 
the desirable things in culture must be 
divided between these two; for exam- 
ple, lectures and study clubs go better 
with the work of the library than with 
that of the school. The library also 
must take a broader line than that a book 
is the best channel for giving informa- 
tion. 

Robert P. Bliss, the secretary-treasurer 
of the Keystone state library association, 
announced the annual meeting of that 
association, which is to be held at the 
Delaware Water Gap on Oct. 6-8, 1905, 
the headquarters being at the Hotel 
Kittatinny. 

Mr Montgomery then announced, in 
the absence of any other business to be 
transacted, that it was with regret that 
he declared the adjournment of one of 
the most successful of the bi-state meet- 
ings to be held at Atlantic City. 


The smallest Carnegie library in the 
world is on the historic Island of Iona, 
just off the Scotch coast. It is less than 
15 feet long and scarcely as wide. It is 
on a sea-swept spot. and the walls are 
of granite and nearly two feet thick. It 
is used by fishermen. 

Canada has received free library gifts 
approximating $11,000,000. There are 
49 places with 57 library buildiags in 
the Dominion. 

Ireland has 31 towns with Carnegie li- 
braries, New Zealand has five, Tasmania 
and the West Indies each have one. 
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Library Meetings 

-  Chicago—A special meeting of the 

Chicago library club was held Friday 
evening, April 21. The president gave a 
brief report of the meeting of the State 
library association at Rockford, both the 
retiring and the incoming presidents be- 
ing members of the club. 

Arthur E. Bostwick, chief of the circu- 
lation department of the New York pub- 
lic library, addressed the club on the sub- 
ject of Library extension in New York 
city. The consolidation of the New 
York public library was the result of a 
series of compromises. Ten years ago 
there were two large independent refer- 
ence libraries, and a number of small 
circulating ones. Mr Tilden left his 
fortune for library purposes. Instead of 
founding a third library, the New York 
public library was formed, but still there 
was no institution corresponding to the 
Boston public or the Chicago public li- 
brary. The city authorities were per- 
suaded to erect a building upon the con- 
dition that the library should perform all 
the functions of a large public library, 
including circulation. The New York 
free circulating library was admitted and 
the city announced as a matter of public 
policy that it would grant appropriations 
only to the New York public library. Mr 
Carnegie gave $5,200,000 for branch li- 
braries in Greater New York. It is ex- 
pected to erect 5q in the three boroughs 
over which the New York public library 
has jurisdiction, at an average cost of 
$80,000. Nine are nowcompleted. On 
account of the cost of the land, interior 
lots have been selected as arule. It was 
found impossible to place all the depart- 
ments on the first floor. In general the 
periodicals and newspapers are on the 
third, the children’s rooms on the sec- 
ond, and the adults’ on the first. This 
plan has worked well. In certain of the 
branches lecture rooms are provided 
where there are none in the immediate 
neighborhood. The increase in use in 
the new buildings is noteworthy. The 
circulation has doubled or tripled with 
the same books and the same staff. 
Several branches are circulating from 
22,000 to 30,000v. per month. 
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Four hundred boxes of traveling li- 
braries are now in use with six people 
to serve as staff. As far as possible ap- 
plicants for these libraries will be sup- 
plied with the books they wish. They 
are furnished to firemen, clubs, clergy- 
men, or to any responsible person who 
is willing to care for them. There are 
70 or 80 home libraries in circulation, 
mainly in the tenement house district. 
Usually a boy or girl attends to them 
and a visitor, oftentimes a volunteer, 
sometimes a member of the regular 
force, accompanies them. 

A number of questions were asked at 
the close of the address, all of which 
were answered by Mr Bostwick. 

Mr Hild opened his suite of rooms 
after the meeting and the members of 
the club were presented to Mr Bostwick 
by the president. 

CHARLES H. Brown, Sec. 


—The last regular meeting of Chicago 
library club for the year, which was ad- 
journed from May 11, was held May 18 
at the Chicago public library, the first 
vice-president, Miss McIlvaine, in 
the chair. The reports of the retiring 
officers were read and accepted. The 
report of the home libraries committee 
was referred to the incoming executive 
committee. Mr Cheney for the nomina- 
ting committee submitted the following 
report: First vice-president, Josephine 
C. Robertson; second vice-president, 
Sarah S. Dickinson; secretary, Evva 
Moore; treasurer, C. A. Larson. 

The chairman of the meeting was au- 
thorized to cast the ballot of the club 
for the nominees. Upon motion of Mr 
Andrews of the John Crerar library the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Chicago library club ex- 
tends its thanks to the officers of the past year 
for their services, and especially to the president, 
Miss Ahern, for her interest in and devotion to 
the affairs of the club. The club has appreci- 
ated her efforts to broaden the interest of its 
meetings and earnestly requests that it may have 
the benefit of a continuance of them. 

It was voted, upon motion of Mr Jo- 
sephson, that the incoming executive 
committee be authorized to fill all va- 
cancies. 

In the discussion that followed on 
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the Library year, Miss Elliott mentioned 
two bills passed by the Illinois state 
legislature: one a pension bill for em- 
ployees of public libraries in cities of 
over 100,000 population; the other a 
bill authorizing the Chicago public li- 
brary to issue $500,020 in bonds to build 
branch libraries. Miss Wood gave a 
brief description of the work at the 
Blackstone memorial library. The 
branch commenced to circulate books 
April 1. After a report by Mr Roden 
of the annual meeting of the Illinois 
state library association the club ad- 
journed. : 

. C. A. Larson, Acting Sec. 


Colorado—The State library of Colo- 
rado issued a letter to the librarians in 
the state, and people interested in li- 
brary work, asking their coéperation for 
reorganizing the Colorado state library 
association, to be held May 6 in the 
office of the State library. 

A large number of librarians re- 
sponded and the following officers were 
elected: A. E. Whittaker, president; 
Katherine L. Craig, first vice-president; 
Julia Wells, second vice-president; H. 
E. Ritchie, secretary; Mr Chapman, 
treasurer. Delegates to the National 
state library association: Hattie E. 
Stevenson, Charles Dudley. 

Our next meeting will be held in the 
same place, June 16. We feel confident 
that an enthusiastic library association 
can be maintained. 

HaAttigE E. STEVENSON. 


District of Columbia—The eighty-fifth 
meeting of the Library association was 
held in the children’s room of the Wash- 
ington public library, Wednesday even- 
ing, April 12, 1905. About 90 members 
and guests were present. Among the 
visitors were Mrs S.C. Fairchild and a 
number of the visiting students of the 
New York state library school. Vice- 
pres. Hanson called the meeting to order 
at 8.30. 

George F. Bowerman repeated by 
request his most interesting paper on 
Library advertising which he read be- 
fore the Massachusetts library club in 
February. (See July P.L.) The paper 
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was discussed by E. L. Burchard and 
Mrs Fairchild, who spoke of the work 
done by the Springfield (Mass.) and 
Utica (N. Y.) libraries along the lines 
considered in the paper, and made men- 
tion of the library letter edited by. the 
senior class at Albany and published 
in the local papers. 

Charles Martel of the Library of con- 
gress gave the Remarks on some recent 
discussions of the Prussian Gesamtkat- 
alog which were announced for the Feb- 
ruary meeting but postponed at that 
time on account of the illness of Mr 
Martel. The progress of the discussion 
was briefly reviewed from the origin 
of the movement for the general cata- 
log in May, 1884, down to date. The 
speaker concluded that while it is not 
yet possible to foretell the final out- 
come, there is every indication that 
cards will be printed and that the meth- 
ods to be followed will resemble in 
some degree those used in the Library 
of congress; but that acommon scheme 
of classification would not be adopted 
by the various libraries interested. 

Entertaining and instructive reports 
of the joint meeting held at Atlantic 
City, March 31 and April 1 were given 
by Charles H. Hastings and Herman 
H. B. Meyer. 

The chairman, in calling upon Mrs 
Fairchild to announce to the meeting 
the plans of the visit of the library 
school to the Washington libraries, 
commented most favorably upon the 
zeal and enthusiasm which could bring 
so many of the party out to the meet- 
ing after an arduous journey beginning 
early in the dav in Philadelphia, includ- 
ing the inspection of the Baltimore li- 
braries and ending with the arrival in 
Washington after six o’clock. 

FREDERICK W. ASHLEY, Sec. 


Long Island—The annual meeting of 
the Library club was held at the Pratt 
institute free library, Thursday, April 13. 
The institute committee reported that 
it is not deemed advisable to hold a 
spring institute this year. It is hoped, 
however, that one of the regular meet- 
ings of the club may be held at some 
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nearby place on the Island at no distant 
date. The report of the nominating 
committee, adopted unanimously, was 
as follows: President, Albert T. Hint- 
ington, librarian of the Medical society 
of the county of Kings; vice-president, 
Josephine A. Rathbone, Pratt institute 
library school; secretary, Jessie F. 
Hume, librarian of the Queens Borough 
library; treasurer, Asa Don Dickinson, 
Brooklyn public library. 

After the business was concluded, the 
club had the rare pleasure of listening 
to a paper by the Rev. Samuel McCord 
Crothers, the author of the Gentle 
reader, entitled, How to know the falla- 
cies of nature study in logic. Scholas- 
ticus, in despair of the present genera- 
tion, whose education is so topsy-turvy 
that they learn how to write before they 
read, to read before they spell and never 
do learn to spell at all, a generation for 
whom everything is made so easy and 
pleasant that hard study and abstract 
reasoning is impossible to their un- 
trained minds, attempts to lead them to 
think by making of the art of reasoning 
a pleasant out-of-doors recreation. The 
result of this attempt is his volume 
called, How to know the fallacies of 
nature study in logic. The search for 
fallacies, he says encouragingly in the 
beginning, need never take one far 
afield, the collector may find almost all 
the known varieties within his own en- 
closure. Then followed a discussion of 
begging the question, reasoning in a 
circle, the argument ad hominum and 
other well-known “weeds of thought,” 
which was so full of humor, satire and 
gentle fooling that the audience was 
quivering and rippling with mirth for an 
hour. All who heard it and all who love 
fun will rejoice to know that the paper is 
to appear shortly in the Adantic monthly. 

JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, Sec. 


Pennsylvania—A special meeting of 
the Pennsylvania library club was held 
April 10, 1905, at the H. Josephine Wi- 
dener branch of the Free library of 
Philadelphia, the guests of the club be- 
ing Mrs Fairchild and the students of 
the New York state library school. The 


branch of the new library. 
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meeting was called to order at half after 
eight o’clock by Mr Ashhurst who in- 
troduced the speaker of the evening, 
Thomas Lynch Montgomery, the state 
librarian, who addressed the club on the 
subject of Pennsylvania libraries. 

Mr Montgomery said that the first 
circulating library in the state, and in 
the country also, was that of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, established in 
1729 through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin and the Juhta, a club of which 
he was the founder. This club was 
instrumental, also, in establishing the 
American philosophical society in 1769. 
These two institutions are still in ex- 
istence and are in a flourishing condition. 
In 1821 the Mercantile library of Phila- 
delphia was founded, and shortly after- 
ward the Apprentices’ free library. 
Owing to a growing demand for freer 
education, there came into existence a 
number of lyceums and institutes, which 
furnished both lectures and books to 
students. These institutes had amarvel- 
ous development, which was, however, 
checked by the outbreak of the Civil 
war. Some still survive, such as the 
Spring Garden institute and the Wagner 
free institute of science of Philadelphia, 
both of which are in a prosperous con- 
dition and give promise of long and 
useful careers in the future. 

The latter was founded in 1855, 
through the individual expense and ex- 
ertions of William Wagner. Upon the 
provision made by the city for the open- 
ing of the Philadelphia public library 
under the direction of the Board of pub- 
lic education in 1892, the Wagner free 
institute offered quarters to the first 
The Free 
library of Philadelphia, established 
through the bequest of George S. Pep- 
per in 1893, and the branch libraries of 
the Philadelphia public library were 
consolidated in 1896, and, as the Free 
library system, soon grew into the fore- 
most position among the libraries of 
this country in point of circulation. 
The usefulness of this institution will 
be extended through the recent gift of 
$1,500,000 from Mr Carnegie for the 
erection of 30 branch library buildings. 
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The corner stone of the first of these 
buildings, that of the Lehigh avenue 
branch, had been laid on the afternoon 
of the day of the meeting. The estab- 
lishment of the great Carnegie system 
in Pittsburg in 1896 was the chief step 
in the library development in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

The history of libraries can be studied 
to great advantage in Philadelphia as 
the city has in the Library Company of 
Philadelphia the oldest circulating  li- 
brary in the country; in the American 
philosophical society it has one of the 
best collections on natural philosophy 
to be found here; the library of the Col- 
lege of physicians and surgeons has 
been ranked in this country as second 
in importance only to that of the sur- 
geon-general’s office in Washington; the 
Historical society of Pennsylvania owns 
a remarkable collection of books and 
papers on local and national history; 
the Franklin institute has an excellent 
library of books on the applied sciences; 
while the establishment of the Library 
school in Drexel institute has done 
much to develop library work in the 
state. 

Mr Montgomery concluded with a 
sketch of the growth and recent devel- 
opment of the State library at Harris- 
burg, and said that while in 1889 library 
affairs in Pennsylvania were at the low- 
est possible ebb, Delaware alone stand- 
ing lower in the scale, at present our 
state ranks fifth in the number of states 
having libraries circulating the largest 
number of books per capita of their in- 
habitants. 

At the conclusion of Mr Montgom- 
ery’s talk, Mrs Fairchild was invited to 
address the club. She responded, giv- 
ing a sketch of the series of visits to li- 
braries made by the students of the 
New York state library school during 
the last 14 years. An interesting fea- 
ture of these visits was the noticeable 
difference in the character of libraries in 
various localities. Mrs Fairchild said 
that the address of the evening was of 
especial interest from its historical char- 
acter, for, while the library world has 
given much time to the study of library 
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economy and technicalities, it has as 
yet not paid enough attention to library 
history. The series of library histories 
in preparation by the Library of con- 
gress, of which the first volume has just 
been published, is a step in the right 
direction. . 

Mrs Fairchild then spoke of a plan 
for teaching this subject which it is 
hoped will be added to the course of li- 
brary instruction given in the State li- 
brary school at Albany. A number of 
typical libraries will be chosen, and those 
points in their development which em- 
phasize their individual character will 
be studied. Photographs showing the 
iibraries at work, rather than mere pic- 
tures of buildings and empty rooms, 
will be collected and used to illustrate 
this course of study. This plan will be 
useful in giving the student a perspec- 
tive of the development of libraries in 
this country. 

Mr Ashhurst, in the name of the club, 
thanked Mrs Fairchild for her address. 
Upon motion, the meeting then ad- 
journed. A reception and tea in the 
upper rooms of the library followed. 

EpITH BRINKMANN, Sec. 

Wisconsin—A traveling library insti- 
tute was held in the assembly room of 
the Oshkosh public library on April 22. 
Invitations had been sent out the week 
before to all the friends of traveling li- 
braries in Winnebago county, especially 
to librarians in charge of traveling libra- 
ries and to school-teachers of the county. 

In the absence of Mr Hesse, presi- 
dent of the County board of libraries, 
Dr Ford, secretary of the board, acted 
as chairman of the meeting and read 
the paper which Mr Hesse had _ pre- 
pared on the Winnebago county system. 
In this paper Mr Hesse touched upon 
the civilizing effect of good books, and 
their usefulness in the smaller commu- 
nities, little villages, and farming sec- 
tions. He sketched briefly the history 
of the traveling library movement in 
America, and referred to the success 
that has attended the work in Wisconsin 
as a result of the efforts of Mr Hutch- 
ins, Senator Stout and Miss Stearns. 
He brought out the fact that Winne- 
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bago county was the first to organize a 
traveling library system under the state 
law, although Dunn county had _ pre- 
viously inaugurated a system under the 
patronage of Senator Stout. P. V. Law- 
son was the first president of the Board 
of libraries of Winnebago county, and is 
entitled to great credit for his part in 
giving the county system a start. There 
are now eight counties in the state or- 
ganized under the law. Winnebago 
county leads with the greatest number 
of stations and the largest circulation. 

The report of the supervising libra- 
rian, Miss Turner, shows that the county 
now has 31 libraries containing from 50 
to 55 books each, 28 libraries being out 
in circulation, and 3 kept at the Osh- 
kosh library for exchange. The circu- 
lation, so far as it has been possible to 
gather statistics, shows that each book 
has circulated on an average of 10 times 
since the libraries were first sent out 
four years ago. In some cases the cir- 
culation has not been kept accurately, 
consequently the actual circulation must 
be considerably larger than the figures 
would indicate. Annual visits are made 
to the different stations to see that the 
libraries are properly placed and that 
they are accomplishing the good for 
which they were intended. That they 
are giving pleasure to many persons 
whose reading matter would otherwise 
be very limited, has been evident in 
every visit made. 

Mrs C. J. Howlett, librarian for the 
town of Algoma, spoke in a most ap- 
preciative and convincing manner of 
the value of the traveling library to the 
country reader. 

The subject, The traveling library and 
the school, was presented by Mr Over- 
ton, county superintendent, who spoke 
of the usefulness of the traveling library 
to the country school-teacher. 

Periodical literature was the subject 
of a most interesting address by Mr 
Halsey, president of the Normal school. 
Mr Halsey made his address very brief 
in order to give place, as he said, “to 
one who always furnishes the enthusi- 
asm and inspiration on such an occasion 
as this.” 
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Then followed Miss Stearns in a de- 
lightful talk on Traveling libraries in 
America. Miss Stearns reminded those 
present that -Winnebago county had 
taken the ‘initiative in the matter of a 
county system and that it was the very 
first of its kind in the United States. 
She paid a tribute to the trustees of the 
Oshkosh public library for their generos- 
itv in allowing the use of their building 
as headquarters for the traveling libra- 
ries. Miss Stearns compared the con- 
ditions and needs of Winnebago county 
with those in the newer, more recently 
settled counties in the northern part of 
the state. She told of her experiences 
with the book wagon and the eagerness 
with which it is received by the dwellers 
in northern Wisconsin. 

At the close of the meeting there was 
a general discussion. 


Stolen Books Found 


Epir_r Pusiic LIBRarigEs: 

Our police department sent us two 
books this morning that were found 
among the effects of a man who 
was arrested in Chicago for theft and 
brought to Milwaukee for trial. One is 
entitled Rosetti, by Hveffer, and pub- 
lished by Duckworth. The pocket has 
been torn out, but the first page of the 
contents bears the accession number 
43,537, the date, July, 1903, and “G. E. 
Stechert, 63”. The other one is ‘‘Rem- 
brandt, Pub. Duckworth, pocket also 
torn out. Accession number, 43,542, 
date July, 1903, “G. E. Stechert, 63”. 
We should be glad to restore these 
books to the library owning them. 

Geo. W. PECKHAM. 

Milwaukee public library, May 1, 1905. 





Distribution of Special Book Lists 


Epiror Pusvic LIsRARIEs: 

I find that many of the special lists 
which we make out go into the hands 
of persons without any interest in the 
subject. A little while ago this library 
published a list of books on gardening. 
A seed merchant has published several 
thousand copies of this list in conjunc- 
tion with his business card. It seems 
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to me that this ideaif suggested to mer- 
chants would often place lists of useful 
reading in the hands of people who 
would never otherwise receive them. 

A silversmith has asked us for a list 
of books on gems and silverware, which 
he will circulate in the same way. 

I shall be glad if this suggestion can 
be useful to any of your readers. 

LIBRARIAN. 


_ Publications of Interest 

The circular of information concern- 
ing the Pittsburg Training school for 
children’s librarians contains just the in- 
formation about the work which is often 
asked for by those who are thinking of 
taking up the work. Libraries would 
be doing a good work by placing them 
before inquirers. 

The Public library of Washington, 
D. C., has issued an annotated list of 
bird books recommended by the Audu- 
bon society of the District of Columbia, 
all of which are in that library. An an- 
notated list of books on summer travel 
has also been issued. 

The second volume of American bibli- 
ography by Charles Evans, covering 
the period 1730-1750, is announced. 

The biennial report of the State li- 
brarian of Michigan for 1902-1904 con- 
tains in addition to official matter a 
reprint of the pamphlet, How shall I 
catalog my library, giving definite infor- 
mation about a variety of library meth- 
ods, records, librarians’ aids, etc., that 
will be very helpful to the inexperienced 
librarians. 

A pamphlet on Public school libraries, 
by J. E. Surratt, librarian of Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas, contains very help- 
ful information as to the value, use and 
care of such libraries. Lists of books 
are given, helpful in caring for the li- 
brary, in bibliography reference books, 
periodicals and a list suitable for a high 
school library. This pamphlet is one 
that will be helpful to the teacher-libra- 
rian, for whom it is intended. 

The journals of the Continental con- 
gress in manuscript, recently transferred 
from the Department of state at Wash- 
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ington to the Congressional library, will 
be published by the latter for distribu- 
tion to those interested in possessing 
them. The first volume has been issued 
and the entire work may comprise I5v. 
and will be published as soon as possi- 
ble, probably in five or six years. * The 
present edition is of 2000 copies, about 
half of which will be placed on sale, at 
the price of $1 a volume, with the su- 
perintendent of documents at Washing- 
ton. 


The first volume of the proposed 
series of contributions to American li- 
brary history has been issued by the 
Congressional library. It was compiled 
by W. Dawson Johnston and consists of 
the history of the Library of congress 
from 1800 to 1864. It is the first of 
three volumes which will give the full 
history of the libraries of the govern- 
ment. 

The work is all that might be expected 
from the accessibility of material and the 
pleasing narrative style of the compiler. 
Much side light thrown on the seem- 
ingly dry records makes a most inter- 
esting story of the development and 
growth of the library. Famous men 
have at various times taken a personal 
interest in its development as shown by 
copies of letters and grants and _ be- 
quests recorded. Photographs of origi- 
nal documents are numerous and _ por- 
traits of noted friends of the library are 
included. 


In Harper's magazine for April Dr E. 
C. Richardson of Princeton university 
writes most entertainingly of the libra- 
ries of the middle ages. The following 
is a small extract: 

In the beginning the librarian was, curiously 
enough as it sounds at first, the percentor or 
choir-master, but the explanation of this is, in 
fact, simple enough; since the first books were 
the service-books kept in the apse-cupboard in 
the church, the percentor was naturally charged 
with their care, and when the collection grew by 
the addition of other books he kept charge until 
the growth made subdivision of labor necessary. 

The ordinary duties of librarians are often laid 
down with great minuteness in the monastic 
rules; they differ greatly in detail but not much 
in essence from those of the modern; he must 
take charge of the books, keep and know under 
their separate titles, frequently examine care- 
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fully to prevent damage from damp, dust, mice 
and moth-worms, and repair them when dam- 
aged. He must lend books to the brethren, 
enter each loan carefully in his register, and see 
that a sufficient deposit is left for its return, or 
proper bond given. 

The current number of the Cumulative 
book review digest, which is devoted to 
the securing of an up-to-date evaluation 
of current literature, has been issued by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, Minne- 
apolis, and fulfills the expectations of 
those who have hoped for a help of this 
kind. 

The Digest will relieve the small li- 
brary in a measure of the necessity of 
buying many literary periodicals which 
have been taken heretofore solely for 
the reviews of new books which they 
contained. Thecriticisms of more than 
a score of reviews are included, and as 
far as finding what these latter say of 
recent books, the Digest is by all odds 
the best thing to have. 

Selections are made from the reviews 
appearing in the 40 leading reviews pub- 
lished in the English-speaking world. 
These selections are made with the idea 
of reflecting as accurately as possible the 
substance of the review. The general 
character of the review, whether favor- 
able or unfavorable, and to what degree, 
are indicated by a simple system of plus 
or minus signs. The entries are made 
under the author’s name and include 
the author, title, publisher and price, to- 
gether with a short descriptive note. 

This plan brings together in small 
space what the leading critics of the 
world have to say about books pub- 
lished in the United States. References 
are made to the full review. 

The magazine will be cumulated after 
the plan of the Readers’ guide, published 
by the same company. That is, March, 
June, September and December num- 
bers will be fully cumulated from the 
beginning of the year. The price of the 
new magazine is $5 and it is expected 
that the December number will fill at 
least 200 pages similar to the pages of 
the Reader's guide to periodical literature. 
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Library Commission Law of Oregon 

The recent law creating a library com- 
mission for the state of Oregon is one of 
the best that is on the statute books in 
any of the states. The essential fea- 
tures of it are as follows: 

The commission consists of the-gov- 
ernor, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, president of the State university 
and the librarian of Portland, with one 
person appointed by the governor; the 
term of the latter person is five years. 

The bill provides that the commis- 
sion shall give advice to all schools, free 
and other public libraries, and to all com- 
munities proposing to establish them, as 
to the best means of doing so and the 
various details of library managing. It 
provides also for the purchase and oper- 
ation of traveling libraries, for printing 
circulars of information,asummerschool 
of library instruction and aclearing house 
for libraries. 

The commission will have a paid sec- 
retary serving at the will of the commis- 
sion and under such conditions as it de- 
termines, and has power to employ such 
other assistants. as will be requisite to 
the performance of its work. No mem- 
ber of the commission shall be compen- 
sated for his services but is allowed 
traveling expenses. A salary for the 
secretary is provided, as is also traveling 
expenses. 

Cornelia Marvin, who has been made 
secretary of the commission, has been a 
large factor in the progress of the Wis- 
consin library commission, and brings 
to the Oregon commission a knowledge 
and experience that is not surpassed in 
kind in the country. Her going is a 
distinct loss to the Middle West but is 
a great gain for Oregon. 

Another law was also passed placing 
the school libraries of the state under the 
supervision of the library commission 
and providing that the books for these 
libraries shall be chosen and bought by 
the commission, though the school su- 
perintendents have the power to choose 
from the list provided by the commis- 
sion. With the prospects before the li- 
brary interest of Oregon, it should forge 
rapidly to the front in library matters. 




















News from 


News from the Field 
East 
Andrew Carnegie has promised $125,- 
000 to Wellesley college on condition 
that the college raise an equal amount. 


The John Carter Brown library has 
issued a beautiful volume containing the 
account of the dedication of the new 
building last year. 

F. H. Whitmore, assistant librarian 
of Bowdoin college, has been appointed 
librarian of Brockton, Mass. He will 
take his position at the close of the col- 
lege year. i 

William Dean Howells has presented 
125 new books to the Public library of 
Kittery, Maine. They are recent publi- 
cations on various subjects given as a 
mark of interest in the library. 

Martha Tyrie, formerly of Prospect 
branch, Brooklyn, N. Y., and recently 
assistant cataloger of the Fall River 
public library, has been elected librarian 
of the Attleboro public library to suc- 
ceed L. S. Allen. 


Hiller C. Wellman, librarian of Spring- 
field, Mass., in his report stated that 
preliminary work on the new Carnegie 
building was already under way and 
will be pushed as rapidly as is feasible. 
The year’s statistics show a steady 
growth, the number of distributing 
agencies having increased from 195 to 
246. 

New readers’ cards have been issued 
to 3811 persons, 3569 of whom had never 
previously used the library. The circu- 
lation for home use amounted to 346,- 
543V., an increase of 27,g96v. or about g 
percent. The percentage of fiction for 
the past vear, 60.7 per cent, is the lowest 
on record; $7646.57 was spent for books, 
as against $6575.05 last year. 

Central Atlantic 

William H. Ketler, a newspaper man, 
has been appointed librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Camden. 

A site covering 35,000 square feet 
near Prospect park entrance has been 
chosen for the proposed new library 
building in Brooklyn. 
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Frances Rathbone, for some time in 
charge of the delivery department of 
the Newark (N. J.) library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of East Orange to 
succeed Sarah S. Oddie. 

C. W. Perley of the Library of con- 
gress, formerly of the John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago, and Alice West of Chi- 
cago were married at the latter place 
May 10, 1905. 


Founders’ day was celebrated at Car- 
negie library, Connellsville, Pa.,on May 
16. A special program of addresses and 
music was given, and a reception with 
an inspection of the library building fol- 
lowed. 


The Newark public library held an 
historical exhibit the last two weeks in 
May. It embraced several well-classed 
collections of pictures having to do with 
the early life of the city, maps, busts, 
samples of early Newark bookbinding 
by Benjamin Olds, once a local celeb- 
rity, and many historic documents, let- 
ters and papers. 


John E. Brandegee, for many years a 
member of the Public library board of 
Utica, N. Y., died in that city May 1. 
The Utica papers state that he did more 
for the Public library and the public 
schools than any other person in Utica. 
He held the office of president of the 
New York library association and was 
always an efficient member, present at 
every meeting. Hewas aman who can 
ill be spared from the ranks of library 
trustees. 


The winter lecture course of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) public library 
ended for this season with March. It 
included history and science and was a 
highly popular feature. The librarian, 
W. F. Seward, has now started a series 
of talks for young people on such themes 
as birds, flowers, trees, etc. A talk on 
How to make a garden, by an expert, 
was heard by 200 children. The library 
issues a nature study reading list for 
young people, and another of about 200 
titles, as a suggestive nature study read- 
ing list for adults. 


Free public library of Newark, N. J., 
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has sent the following to the presidents 
of the clubs of that city. It has been 
highly appreciated by those interested: 

I am writing you in advance of your program- 
making season, to remind you of the library’s 
resources for choice of topics and for bibliog- 
raphies of the same. 

It would be an advantage to you and to the 
library if Miss Rathbone or myself could meet 
a member of your committee. We could the 
better prepare for your next season’s demands 
by buying the necessary books for your work. 

We hope you will let us have your club year 
book for next season without fail. 

The annual report of the Queens Bor- 
ough library, L. I., gives in detail the 
work of the year 1904. The library has 
circulated nearly 300,000v., has regis- 
tered over 6000 new members, added 
over 11,000 books to its shelves and has 
received in its reading and reference 
rooms about 113,000 persons. This work 
has been done with an appropriation of 
$30,000 for the year, plus an added 
grant of $5800 towards the end of the 
year. The library consists of 10 branches 
located at Long Island City, Flush- 
ing, College Point, Richmond Hill, Hol- 
lis, Queens, Ozone Park and Far Rock- 
away. 

Central 

Katherine Green of St Paul has been 
appointed assistant state librarian of 
Minnesota. 

The Case library of Cleveland has 
issued a catalog of French fiction to be 
found in their library. 

Leroy, Ill, has received a bequest of 
the income from $100,000 for library 
purposes, by the will of J. T. Crum- 
baugh of that place. 


Mrs Julia G. Erwin, former librarian 
of the Painesville (Ohio) public library, 
and Ralph G. Babcock were married at 
Painesville, March 28. 

Ella F. Corwin of Michigan state li- 
brary staff has been appointed librarian 
of Elkhart, Ind., to succeed Katherine 
Sage who resigned to be married. 

The Public library of Rochester, 
Minn., has received a gift of $20,000 for 
a book fund as a memorial from the 
widow of the late Walter Hurlbut. 
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The Public library of Louisville, Ky., 
was opened to the public on May 5. Ad- 
dresses were made by the mayor and 
board ‘of trustees and a reception fol- 
lowed. 


The Wisconsin summer school began 
May 1 with a full quota of students. 
On account of the time of meeting of 
the A. L. A. the school opened one 
month earlier than usual. 


W. G. Harrison has resigned as libra- 
rian of New Albany, Ind. His _ suc- 
cessor has not been appointed. This 
library has a beautiful new Carnegie 
building. The salary is $75 a month. 


J. W. Sharp of Ravenswood, III., who 
has always shown a keen interest in the 
development of library work in Illinois, 
died at his home May 1, after a short 
illness. Katherine L. Sharp is his 
daughter. 


Jeanette Drake, for some time in the 
service of the Wisconsin library com- 
mission, was appointed librarian of Jack- 
sonville, Ill., May 1, to succeed Estella 
V. Seybold, who is now librarian of 
Davenport, Ia. 

The thirtieth annual report of the 
Tjoledo (Ohio) public library reports 
56,576v. on the shelves; 198, o80v. adult 
books circulated and 73,136 juvenile; 
15,339 card holders; 1252v. and 1180 
pamphlets, gifts to the library. 

The Scandinavian section of the Ger- 
manic department of the University of 
Chicago has just been the recipient of 
a valuable collection of 1250v. of old 
Norse literature, formerly a part of the 
library of the noted historian, Von 
Maurer. Paul O. Stensland gave the li- 
brary. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Miss 
Browning’s connection with the Indi- 
anapolis public library was marked by 
her associates in the library on May 14 
by the presentation of a silver berry set. 
Miss Browning was recently reélected 
for a term of four years with a substan- 
tial increase in her salary. 

At the quarterly meeting of the board 
of trustees of the John Crerar library on 

















News from the Field 


April 20 the report. of the committee on 
building and grounds was adopted. The 
report recommends that plans for the 
permanent building be obtained by a 
mixedcompetition. Acertain number of 
architects from Chicago and other cities 
will be invited to submit plans and any 
reputable architect upon application will 
be allowed to compete. 

The details of the competition will 
probably be determined at the meeting 
of the board in October when the com- 
mittee will present a schedule of rooms 
and a diagram showing a convenient 
arrangement of them. The librarian 
has been instructed to prepare schedule 
and diagram and present it for criticism 
at the A. L. A. meeting in July. 


Warren L. Hoagland, jr, has been 
elected assistant librarian of St Louis 
public library. He graduated from the 
Wesleyan college in 1898, where he 
took the degree of A. B., and then took 
a three-years’ post graduate course at 
Columbia, where he received the de- 
gree of A. M. He missed taking his 
degree of Ph. D. at Columbia through 
an illness which laid him up just as he 
had passed his examinations but had 
not handed in his thesis. He is highly 
commended by members of the faculty 
at Columbia, and has high testimonials 
regarding his executive ability from 
those who have known him in several 
business pursuits. The choice was made 
after long and careful deliberation. 


The Cleveland public library opened 
its new St Clair branch on the evening 
of April 14. Dedicatory exercises were 
held in the auditorium, with addresses 
by Mr Marks and MrStafford of the Li- 
brary board, Pres. Thwing of Western 
Reserve university, Pres. Orth of the 
School council,and Librarian Brett. The 
whole building was thrown open for in- 
spection before and afterward. 

On Saturday afternoon the auditorium 
was filled with the children, who thor- 
oughly enjoyed some good music, a 
short talk about the library and its use, 
and some stories by Mrs Gudrun Thorme- 
Thomsen of Chicago. They afterward 
filed downstairs and had their first view 
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of the beautiful children’s room, with its 
shelves filled with bright new books. 

The regular work of the branch began 
on Monday, April 17, and during the 
first week nearly 1200 borrowers were 
registered; of these but a small per cent 
were transfers, nearly all being given 
cards for the first time. 

This building is the second to be com- 
pleted of the seven branch buildings 
provided for by Mr Carnegie’s gift to 
Cleveland. It is located in one of the 
poorer parts of the city, about two and 
a half miles from the main library, in a 
neighborhood greatly in need of ele- 
vating influences. 

The building is plain colonial in style, 
two stories high, built of brick and terra- 
cotta. The first floor contains the cir- 
culating, reference and children’s rooms, 
separated by glass partitions; on the 
second floor are the auditorium, club 
room, workroom and staff room. The 
woodwork and furniture are birch-ma- 
hogany, floor covering and walls green. 
A feature of the decorations is the series 
of tile in the mantle in the children’s 
room, illustrations of the Greek myths 
painted by ceramic artists. 

The branch opened with a collection 
of 6750v. on its shelves, fully cataloged, 
and these are supplemented by daily 
service from the main library. 

South 


The building committe of the New 
Orleans public library is busy drawing 
up pamphlets to be submitted to archi- 
tects for the building of the new Car- 
negie library. 

The report of the library of University 
of Texas gives number of volumes as 
43,000; number of pamphlets, 15,000. 
The library is sadly in need of a new 
building, being full and not fireproof. 

The Rosenberg library at Galveston, 
Texas, has furnished a supply of manila 
envelopes for the use of the borrowers 
who place the book borrowed in an 
envelope to carry it back and forth from 
the library. 

West 
Victor Rosewater, for II years an effi- 
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cient and valuable member of the board 

of trustees of the Omaha public library, 

has resigned his position on account of 

personal business responsibilities. 
Pacific Coast 


The cornerstone of the $800,000 li- 
brary building at Stanford university 
was laid with impressive ceremonies 
May I5. 

A hitherto unpublished address to the 
students, by the late Mrs Stanford, was 
read. In it she makes an unexpected 
endowment to be raised by the sale of 
her private jewels, which are estimated 
to be worth $1,000,000. 

The Library association of California 
has issued a circular to its members and 
all library workers in California urging 
their attendance at the A. L. A. meet- 
ing at Portland in July. A special party 
which they are invited to join will go 
from San Francisco. 

Cornelia Marvin has accepted the 
position of secretary of the Oregon li- 
brary commission, and will close her 
work with the Wisconsin library com- 
mission July 1. Miss Marvin has been 
actively identified with the library work 
in Wisconsin since 1898, being at the 
head of library instruction and the li- 
brary school. 

She served as assistant instructor at 
Armour institute library school in 18g6- 
1897, and was for two years librarian at 
Scoville institute, Oak Park, Il]. Her 
experience has covered all grades and 
kinds of library work. She visited the 
unorganized libraries in Wisconsin, and 
those that were below standard, giving 
advice and practical assistance to libra- 
rians and library boards, making Wis- 
consin one of the best organized library 
states in the country. Miss Marvin 
sees a great future for library work on 
the western coast, and goes to her new 
field with enthusiasm. Her home was 
formerly in Tacoma, Wash., where her 
family is now living, so that she is not a 
stranger to the conditions. 


Canada 
Ex-alderman J. H. McCarthy has 
been appointed librarian of the new 
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Carnegie library at Winnipeg, Man. Mr 
McCarthy has been superintendent of 
public schools. 


The 1904 report of the Aberdeen as- 
sociation for the distribution of good 
literature to settlers in isolated parts of 
Canada shows a year of unqualified suc- 
cess. There are 14 branches doing good 
work, supplying annually about 20,000 
persons with good reading. One of the 
best features is the friendly correspond- 
ence carried on by the patrons and the 
settlers in remote districts. L. J. Bur- 
pee of Ottawa public library is the sec- 
retary. 


Women and Libraries 


A member of the American library 
association has investigated 100 repre- 
sentative libraries, including all the more 
prominent government, city, university 
and reference libraries of the country, 
and she finds that in the 47 city libraries 
examined, 57 administrative positions 
are held by men and 102 by women; 
that of non-administrative positions in 
these libraries, 77 are filled by men and 
282 by women. In the group of univer- 
sity libraries investigated, 47 adminis- 
trative positions are held by men and 
14 by women; of subordinate positions 
in these libraries, 20 are held by men 
and 44 by women. 

In the group of reference libraries se- 
lected, all the administrative positions 
are held by men. In the group of gov- 
ernment libraries, 24 administrative and 
102 non-administrative positions are 
held by men; 5 administrative and 84 
non-administrative positions are held by 
women. Summarizing results, of a total 
of 2958 persons employed in these libra- 
ries, 2024, or more than two-thirds, were 
women. 

As this list included only the more 
prominent libraries of the country, the 
investigator believed the average pro- 
portion of women in American libraries 
is much larger than this, positions in 
the smaller libraries being almost en- 
tirely filled by women.—Sangor (Me.) 
Commercial. 
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BOOKS 


of all Publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is lar- 
ger and more general than that of 
any other house in the United States. 








Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. 
Our large stock and extensive li- 
brary experience enables us to give 
valuable aid to libraries and libra- 
rians. 


Catalog Cards and 
Card Cabinets 


We carry a special line and will be 
glad to furnish a price list. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 


HE term “pagan” literally means vil/ager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the mcst exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found aclearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of ‘‘pagan’”’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 





Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 








LIBRARY SERVICE 


We aim to serve librarians with the greatest efficiency. 





We have 


(z) Competent and thoroughly equipped book men. 
(2) The largest miscellaneous book stock in New York City. 
(3) A valuable line of order lists as follows : 


a. Monthly Bulletin of the Latest and Best Selling Books. 
b. Standard Library Catalogue. 
c. Clearance Catalogues. 


DO YOU GET THESE? SENT FREE. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., scckselers, 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), New York. 
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GOOD BOOKBINDING 
POR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


is to bind a book so that it is pleasant and flexible to 
handle and read; to cover it so that it will be per- 
manently protected (in materials which, with chil- 
ren’s books, may be readily cleansed), and in such a 
manner that it will last as a well-bound book inviting 
care and respect until its leaves are too soiled for 
further use. 

It should never need repair or rebinding. It 
should be so supple as to require little handling when 
in use, and in this way (because it is the handling and 
not the reading which soils the pages) it should keep 
clean far longer than the book as ordinarily treated. 

Books bound once and for all from the sheets in 
this manner would be more attractive and pleasanter 
for the public use. 

They would lessen the labor of library assistants 
and would be the means of considerable economy to 
the library funds. 

Books in Chivers bindings fulfill these qualifica- 
tions; they will be rebound free of charge if they do 
not hold the book securely until its leaves are by 
much usage fit only for fuel. 


Over 500 Public Libraries in all parts of the world use 
these bindings 
N. B.—A book so bound will be in constant service (never on 
the shelf waiting repairs or away at the binders’) TWICE AS 


LONG as a book purchased in publishers’ covers and which would 


be rebound and again rebound. 
Chivers bindings not only save rebinding but they save the 
cost of one repurchase of the book. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS 
emus Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Binder of Public Library Books 
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National Educational 
Assoclation 


Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, N. J. 
JULY 3-7, 1905 


Take the Comfortable 


Michigan Central 


The Niagara Falls Route 





Via 
Detroit, Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, and New York 


Send for circular giving full in- 
formation. 


0. W. RUGGLES, 6. P. & T. A. 
CHICAGO. — 











Specialists in Bibliographies 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE 





The Cumulative Book Index 
keeps the United States Catalog constantly up to 


The United States Catalog 


is an index to all books in print in the United 

States, January 1st, 1902; books indexed by author, date. The e February, 1904. number indexes over 

title and subject in one alphabet. Price, $15.00. 22,000 books in one alphabet. Price, $4.00 per 
7 year. Sample copy sent free on request. 


Sample section sent free on request. 


The Cumulated Readers’ Guide, '% The Readers’ Guide 
furnishes each month a current index to 62 of the 


is an index to 62 of the leading magazines of the 

country for the years 1900-1904. in one alphabet, leading magazines, in one alphabet, the March, 

1900 closely printed pages. Ready April 1st, 1905. June, September and December numbers com- 

Price, $15.00. plete for the year to date of issue. Price, $6.00 
per year. Sample copy sent ,on request. A very 


special price made for purpose of introduction. 
“ Extract from paper, ‘‘The Selection and Use of Periodicals,’’ read before the Ohio Library Association at 
Findlay, O., May 26th: 
The usefulness of the magazines is greatly increased by a periodical index. The 
consolidation of the Cumulative Index with the Readers’ Guide leaves practically 
only one in the field—the Readers’ Guide. The plan of this, cumulating for the 
three, six, nine and twelve months, is a great improvement over the Cumulative. 
It is prompt in its issue and invaluable in the reference room. 
“It seems to be very carefully compiled; I have “It turns a collection of magazines containing ar- 


never found a mistake in references.”"—Asststant Ref- ticles on all subjects, without any arrangement, intoa 
erence Librarian, State Library, Albany, New York. logical series of indexed essays. ’—Wm. Beer, Chief 
Clerk, New Orleans Public Library. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 


PUBLISHERS OF THE ONE-PLACE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
101% Beacon Street, Boston. 


Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 


graphic aids. 
BOOKS 
ANNOTATED LISTS 


Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. LARNED. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 30c. 

Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P. WELLS. $1.00; postage, Ioc. 
For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 

Guide to reference books, by ALICE B. KROEGER. $1.25; postage, Ioc. 

Books for girls and women, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 90C.; postage, Ioc. 

Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. 50c.; postage, 1oc. 

List of French fiction, by MME. CoRNU and WILLIAM BEER. 5c. 

Books for boys and girls, by CAROLINE M. HEwins. New edition, enlarged. Price 15 cents; 
$5.00 per 100. 


A. L. A. booklist, 50c. a year (8 nos.) 

A. L. A. index to general literature. Second edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 

A. L. A. index to portraits. /n preparation. 

Subject headings for use in dicticnary catalogs. $2.00; postage, 12c. 

Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 


libraries. 
Why do we need a public library? : 
How to start a library, by G. E. Wire. ] $1.00 per 100 
Traveling libraries, by F. A. HUTCHINS. if ordered in lots of 50 or more 


Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. SOULE. 
Notes from the art section of a library, by CHARLES AMMI CUTTER. 5c. each, $2.00 per 100, 
Essentials in library administration, by L. E. STEARNS, 103 p., 15c. each, $5.00 per 100. 


CATALOG CARDS 


1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards. 


Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 

U.S. geological survey. Monographs, vuls. 1-28. 66c. 

Bulletins, 1883-1897. $2.78. 

U.S. geological and geographical survey of the territories. Miscellaneous publications 1-12 23¢c. 
American academy of political and social sciences. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99. $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. To be continued. 
Warner library of the world’s best literature. $6. 

Mass. public documents 1900-1902. $1.6c. 

University of Chicago decennial publications. Series 1. $1.40. 

Old South leaflets, v. 1-6. $2.45. 

Smithsonian institution. Annual reports, 1886-date. 


2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 
titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. Subscriptions may be- 
gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 


Quietwhr 





3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 


4. For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 
phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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DO YOU PLAN THE 
Lewis and Clark 
Trip? 


Write for information which will tell you how to com- 
bine two delightful outings at the expense of one. Cost 
never so low. 

Visit the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland, Ore., 
June 1—Oct. 15, 1905—a graphic picture of the devolopment 
of the great Northwest. Only short trip to Alaska. 


Tour the Yellowstone, ‘tAmericas Wonderland” en 
route. Very low rates. Use the 


“NORTH COAST LIMITED’’ 
Northern Pacific 


Two Transcontinental Trains Daily between St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and Seattle Tacoma and Portland Through Northern Pacific-Burl- 
ington service via Billings, between St. Louts and Kansas City, and 
Portland. 

Four cents stamps for Lewis and Clark Booklet “A,” six cents for 
——— to A. M. Cleland, G. P. A., St. Paul. Rates and informa- 
tion trom 


Cc. A. MATTHEWS, Gen. Agent Pass. Dept., 
208 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
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The Grandest Mountain Scenery «. World 





unapproachable in magnificence and majesty 
is on the line of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY - 


Two days of panoramic views of 


Mighty Mountains 
Wonderful Cascades and Waterfalls 
Great Glaciers 
Awe-lInspiring Canons 


sion rates to the LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION ** orecox™” 
are —— by this route, and allow the use of the Canadian Pacific both go- 
ing and returning, or in one direction only with the choice of same other route 


in the reverse direction. Passengers have the option of — rail between 
Vancouver and Seattle, or steamer through Puget Sound without extra cost. 








Descriptive illustrated literature will be supplied by 


A. C. SHAW, General Agent Passenger Dep’t., 
228 S. Clarks St., CHICAGO. 





French Lick || The 
kaa MET Pioneer Limited 


r) 
West Baden Springs In planning your trip to the Northwest, 


include in your itinerary The Pioneer 
Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 


Limited between Chicago, St. Paul and 
— Chicago, Milwaukee & 


~ MONON ROUTE St. Paul Railway 


In excellence of service and equipment 
Wonderful. curative waters for diseased 














it is in a class by itself. There are 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hietele: rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip saints $ 12.45 
Folders and facts free. Address 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO 








many reasons for this, one of which is 
that all the cars are owned and oper- 
ated by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. 

The Pioneer Limited leaves Union 
Passenger Station, Chicago, 6.30 p. m., 
daily. Arrives in the Twin Cities in 
time for trains north and west, or for 
the day’s business. 

Descriptive folder sent for two cents’ 
postage. 


F. A. MILLER, Coneral CHICAGO. Agent, 
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E are now installed 


in our new store, at 






No. 18 Broadway, Bowling Green, 















where we have much more room and accommodations than 
at our former place. Being opposite the new Bowling 
Green’ Subway Station, and by reason of the fact that al- 
most every transportation line in the city passes quite near 
us, we are confident that our business will now develop 
even more rapidly than heretofore. ‘This, and our en- 
larged stock and greatly increased facilities and advan- 
tages, will doubtless enable us to quote lower prices and 
to give prompter service than ever before. 












“We have purchased several sets of the work below, and offer 
at at this remarkable figure as a@ SPECIAL BARGAIN for thts 
month only. 

LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, THE. Edited by 


E.C. Stedman and Ellen M. Hutchinson. 303 fine full-page plates. 
11 vols. 8vo, half morocco extra. N.Y. Pub. at $66.00. Our Price, 


$22.50. 
*The best compendium of its kind. Latest, inteaaed. and improved edition, 
with Memoirs, Topical Index, etc. Published by subse ription for $44.co. 


We extend a cordtal invitation to Librarians 
to call at our new quarters at their 
best convenience. 






















HENRY MALKAN, 


18 BROADWAY, BOWLING GREEN, NEW ned 
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New design in round tables. 











rt R 
7 
Made in three heights, 26, 28, and 
30 inches, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 feet in diam., In 
any wood, finished as ordered 
Century Dictionary Stand 
4 an 
In 








. Library Bureau 


156 Wabash Ave., Chicago Ills 
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THIS WILL INTEREST YOU. 
For a The paeqenevicaaaisieeel _ 
Card 


lal i SIV I type or « r ¢ i c $ ne 

- Hammond Typewriter ck Record kit een tested by ilted 

Work States Government chemists, and have be ] ndoubtedly per- 
manent 





~_IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 





THE HAMMOND , a 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River 


NEW YORK, U.S.A 





Branches in Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 
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